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» SEEN AND UNSEEN. 


BY DAVID A. WASSON. 


The wind ahead, the billows high, 

A whited wave, but sable sky; 

And many a league of tossing sea 
Between the hearts [ love and me. 

‘The wind ahead.”’ Day after day 
Theee weary words the sailors say: 

To weeks the days are lengthened now; 
Still mounts the surge to meet our prow. 
Through longing day and lingering night 
J still accuse Time's lagging flight, 

Or gaze out o’er the envious sea 

That keeps the hearts I love from me. 
Yet, ah! how shallow is all grief! 

How instant is the deep relief! 

And what a hypocrite am I 

To feign forlorn, to plain and sigh! 

The wind ahead? The wind is free! 
Forevermore it favoreth me,— 

To shores of God still blowing fair, 

O’er seas of God my bark doth bear. 

The surging brine I do not sail; 

This blast adverse is not my gale. 

*Tis here 1 only seem to be, 

But really sail another sea,— 

Another sea; pure sky its waves, 

Whose beauty hides no heaving graves. 
A sea all haven, whereupon 

No hapless bark to wreck hath gone. 
The winds that o’er my ocean run 

Reach through all heavens beyond the sun: 
Through life and death, through fate, through time, 
Grand breaths of God, they sweep sublime. 
Eternal trades, they cannot veer. 

And, blowing, teach us how to steer; 
And well for him whosze joy, whose care, 
Is but to keep before them fair. 

O thou, God’s mariner, heart of mine! 
Spread canvas to the airs divine; 

Spread sail, and let thy fortune be 
Forgotten in thy destiny. 

For Destiny pursues us well, 

By sea, by land, through heaven or hell; 
It suffers Death alone to die; 

Bids Life all change and chance defy. 
Would earth’s dark ocean suck thee down? 
Earth’s ocean thou, O Life! shalt drown; 
Shalt flood it with thy finer wave, 

And, sepulchred, entomb thy grave. 

Life loveth life and good: then trust. 
What most the spirit would, it must; 
Deep wishes in the heart that be 

Are blossoms of necessity. 

A thread of law runs through thy prayer 
Stronger than iron cables are, 

And love and longing toward her goal 
Are pilots sweet to guide the soul. 

So Life must live and Soul must sail, 
And unseen over seen prevail, 

And all God's atrgosies come to shore, 
Let ocean smile, or rage and roar; 

And so, mid storm or calm, my bark 
With snowy wake still nears her mark: 
Cheerly the trades of being blow, 

And sweeping down the wind I go. 














A LIBERAL EDUCATION. 

Max Miller, the eminent German philolo- 
gist long resident at Oxford, has lately given 
a lecture before the ‘‘Midland Institute” of 
Birmingham, England, on the subject of 
“Freedom.” This was the title, at least, 
but the real theme was University Educa- 
tion. What has this to do with freedom, 
the American reader asks, on reading the 
lecture in the new volume of Miiller’s 
“Chips from aGerman Workshop”? It has 
everything to do with it, if this eminent 
scholar is to be trusted. According to him, 
the very aim of the European universities 
in Italy, France, England, Spain and Ger- 
many, was to give an interval in each youth- 
ful life during which the mind could devel- 
op its powers in liberty. This is, accord- 
ing to him, what a liberal education means. 
*‘Europe erected its universities and called 
them the homes of the Liberal Arts, and 
determined that between the mental slavery 
of the schools, and the physical slavery of 
busy life, every man should have at least 
three years of freelom.” And mark how 
eloquently he develops this thought: 

‘‘Here the most eminent men have spent 
their lives, notin retailing traditional know]- 
edge, as at school, but in extending the 
frontiers of science in all directions. ere 
in Close intercourse with their teachers, or 
under their immediate guidance, generation 
after generation of boys fresh from school 
have grown up into men during the three 
years of their academic life. Here, for the 
first time, each man has been encouraged to 
dare to be himself, to follow his own tastes, 
to depend on his own judgment, to try the 
wings of his mind, and, lo! like youn 
eagles thrown out of the nest, they could 
fly. [Chips v. 51.] 

Iam sometimes asked, publicly and _pri- 
vately, why I have expressed more interest 
in the education of women at such institu- 





tions as Cornell, Michigan and Boston uni- 
versities, and now at the Harvard ‘‘Annex,” 
than at the specifically ‘‘women’s colleges,” 
even the best of them, such as Vassar, 
Smith, Wellesley. It is partly that at the 
former the principle of co-education pre- 
vails in a greater or less degree,—since even 
at Cambridge the young women know that 
they are taught by precisely the same teach- 
ers who instruct the young men, are car- 
ried over the same course, and tested by the 
same examinations. This is something. 
Without this it will always be difficult for 
young women to attain full self-respect in 
intellectual matters, or to feel entire confi- 
dence that they are not put off with an in- 
ferior article in the way of mental training. 
But there 1s something beyond this. The 
higher education of women demands, to my 
mind, something of precisely that recog- 
nized freedom which Max Miller com- 
mends. Let us have good boarding schools 
and academies and even colleges for them; 
these are all needed and will all be filled. 
But, after all, the “higher education” be- 
gins where the boarding school,—even the 
largest and most admirable boarding school 
ends. 

A “liberal” training is an education im- 
plying a certain amount of freedom; free- 
dom of residence, freedom of hours, free- 
dom of studies. Even our colleges for boys 
hardly dared recognize the possibility of 
such freedom as this until the University of 
Michigan led the way; and until Harvard 
remoulded itself, following the western ex- 
ample. So lately as July, 1866, Professor 
Hedge of Harvard, addressing the Alumni 
of that institution, pronounced the Univer- 
sity of Michigan the only university in the 
land, compared with which, all our other 
colleges were provincial. Long before, 
however, Jefferson had founded the Uni- 
versity of Virginia on a basis somewhat 
similar, but it had been hampered by pov- 
erty and had never assumed the place to 
which it was entitled. Now, the elective 
system is coming to control our larger and 
more prosperous colleges; indeed it is mak- 
ing their prosperity. Its introduction 
changes them to universities, whether they 
call themselves such or not. With itcomes 
inevitably greater liberty as to hours and 
recitations; in general, the habit of assum- 
ing that students have reached 4 point 
where freedom is what they need. This is 
the very thing that gives their training an 
especial value for young women also. Not 
that it is what all young women need, at all 
times; all of them may need for a time, the 
strict discipline and controlled life of Mount 
Holyoke or Wellesley, and most of them 
may need nothing more. But the sphere 
of a university is different from this. The 
thirty young women who are just being ex- 
amined for the Cambridge ‘‘Annex” have 
come there for that few years of freedom 
which Miller describes—for an interval be- 
tween the restraints of the school and the 
restraints of busy life. It is freedom, not 
in the sense of lawlessness, but limited only 
by the demand that they shall use their 
time faithfully in such studies as they may 
elect; subject only to the common rules of 
social order, and to the kindly counsel of 
wise advisers. This they will do in an at- 
mosphere of intellectual activity, and with 
every encouragement to ‘‘try the wings of 
their minds.” I do not in the least under- 
value the cther admirable instltutions that 
have here been named; butit is the especial 
value of the Cambridge enterprise that it is 
planned in the spirit of university freedom, 
and is therefore in the line of liberal educa- 
tion. T. W. H. 
—-0e>o—___—_—- 

LETTER FROM MKS. LIVERMORE.—THE 
INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION. 
Lonpon, Enea., Juunr 24, 1881. 

The annual meeting of the ‘‘International 
Federation for the Abolition of Government 
Regulation of Vice” has occupied nearly 
four days of this week. It has been a not- 
able and most impressive occasion. Dele- 
gates, both men and women, have been in 
attendance from Paris, Belgium, Berlin, 
Italy, Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden, Hol- 
land, Basse-Alsace and America. Deputa- 
tions were present from more than fifty 
societies organized in towns and cities of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and there was a 
large attendance of members of Parliament, 
British Mayors, Town Councillors and Mag- 
istrates. 

This conference possessed some features 
of exceptional interest. The Municipal Coun- 
cil of Paris, who recently voted the aboli- 
tion of the present system of ‘“‘reguiation”’ 
of vice, to take effect at the close of the 
year 1881, on the ground of its failure to 
benefit the public health, after it has had a 
trial of one hundred years, under despotic 
and arbitrary police rule, sent a special 








delegation of five of their number, includ- 
ing the President, to attend this meeting. 

An abominable and cruel traffic in English 
girls for immoral purposes has long been 
known to a few in London, Brussels being 
the city most implicated in this ‘‘white 
slave trade,” as it is called—a city which 
piques itself on its complete supervision 
and regulation of vice. Latterly, the traffic 
has grown so bold and shameful, that longer 
concealment and ignorance were impossi- 
ble. The English people have been stirred 
to the depths with the audacity and extent 
of this horrible traffic, and with the expo- 
sures of the methods of decoy, deception, 
abduction and forcible detention of young 
English girls, who have mysteriously disap- 
peared from their homes{ and who have re- 
cently been rescued from indescribable 
houses of shame in Brussels. So deep has 
been the feeling, that the House of Lords 
has been forced to appoint a select commit- 
tee, composed of nine peers, to inquire into 
this international and shameful traffic. 

The delegates to the conferences from 
Brussels were the very gentlemen who aided 
the English committee sent to the rescue of 
these stolen daughters of England. They 
came prepared to show that the continertal 
system of regulating prostitution, so often 
referred to favorably by certain parties in 
America, leads to complicity in the traffic, 
on the part of the police authorities, by 
which the wealthiest of the brothels are 
constantly supplied with fresh victims. 

The conferences began on Monday last, 
but most of the delegates had arrived on 
the previous Saturday. They represented 
every phase of religious belief and unbelief, 
their one common bond of union being a 
determination to secure the abolition of all 
exceptional laws recognizing prostitution 
as the normal status of a social class, and 
also such changes in laws dealing with the 
subject of public morality, that they shall 
apply impartially to men, as well as to wo- 
men. 

So occupied were they with the work 
which had convened them, that those who 
were under the influence of religious feel- 
ing, held prayer-meetings for Divine gui- 
dance, on Sunday afternoon. In the even- 
ing almost all accepted the invitation of 
Mrs. Jacob Bright, filling her house to 
overflowing, where all were brought into 
acquaintance, and the discussions of the 
week foreshadowed. The morning and 
afternoon sessions of the three days were 
devoted to reports of delegates from Euro- 
pean nations, and from Japan and Hong 
Kong. The earnestness and solemnity were, 
at times, painful. I found myself baptized 
into horrors of whose existence I had been 
ignorant, heretofore. 

For in America, with all our wrong-doing, 
we know very little of the demoralization 
of those countries where immorality is le- 
galized, because it is regarded asa necessity. 
Where the protection of‘ law makes it re- 
spectable for men to live in open licentious- 
ness. Where governments, scientists, and 
medical savans are occupied with efforts, 
not to eradicate vice, not to elevate the tone 
of public morality, but to secure immunity 
to the vicious. It would be impossible for 
me to make any synopsis of these reports, 
even if I wished. Appalling as they were 
in many respects, they all testified to a gain 
in public opinion, and great hope was felt 
and expressed from the utter breaking down 
of the much boasted ‘‘French Regulation 
System,” as attested by the Paris delegation. 

Monday evening there was a large public 
meeting of the working-men of London, 
held in Memorial Hall. They were intelli- 
gent and in earnest, and evidently felt 
deeply. For the women of their class are 
those mostly menaced by England’s legis- 
lation in favor of vice. The sisters and 
daughters of the poor are the greatest suffer- 
ers from the tyranny of the Contagious 
Diseases Acts. No other class in England, 
however great their crimes, as one of their 
speakers declared, is so dogged from street 
to street on the suspicion of a policeman, 
persecuted first and prosecuted afterwards, 
as the class of poor women who suffer under 
these Acts. A poor girl recently jumped 
into the sea at Dover, to escape from the 
illegal pursuit of the police spies in plain 
clothes. As the speakers, sometimes mem- 
bers of Parliament, and sometimes level- 
headed men of their own class, showed up 
the gross violations of English law and of 
the constitutional rights and liberties of 
women, perpetrated by the working of this 
vicious system, the crowded hall seethed 
like a cauldron with excitement, and these 
sons of toil thundered their protest against 
this iniquitous legislation. 

On Tuesday evening, an immense meet- 
ing was held in St. James’ Hall, at which 
Sir Harcourt Johnstone presided. It was 
very unlike the other—more cultivated, re- 





fined, and better dressed—but not a whit 
less earnest, outspoken, or indignant. 
Signor Ernesto Nathan, of Italy, came 
from a larger mecting in Bologna, than that 
which he addressed, which pledged its co- 
operation to England, in its efforts to abol- 
ish the legislation of vice. 

M. Pierson of Holland, who has ad- 
dressed crowded audiences in his own 
country on this question, electrified the 
house with his scathing denunciation of the 
system which punishes vice in woman, and 
surrounds it with the safeguards of law in 
man. 

Mrs. Josephine Butler, in tones that 
thrilled all her hearers, made it very clear 
that the most guilty parties in all this dread- 
ful business, are not the proprietors of dens 
of infamy, not the police spies that hunt 
down women to fill them; but they are 
powerful parties behind them—the rich men 
whose money pays for these crimes against 
women; sometimes ministers of justice, 
sometimes members of parliament, and 
sometimes royal personages. ‘I'he intense 
feeling that followed her speech, cannot be 
described. It was entirely endorsed, but 
with such manifestations of horror and 
shame as I never before have witnessed. 
The vast audience were with her in her 
statement. 

Madame de Morsier of Paris, argued that 
if women in Europe were the legal equals 
of men, free to speak, independent to act, 
government regulation and protection of 
licentiousness would cease; women would 
have better education, better opportunity 
to provide for and protect themselves, and 
that the cause of public morality would be 
ultimately subserved, as it never can be, 
otherwise. 

Hon. Mr. Richard, member of Parlia- 
ment inquired, ‘‘Why do the Contagious 
Diseases Acts of England arrest, examine, 
register and hunt down immoral women, 
and yet take no cognizance of the same im- 
morality in men, who are the guiltier party 
in most cases? Because women in England 
have no vote, and cannot help themselves, 
while men have votes, and Parliament 
dares not touch them in this way. So Eng- 
land tramples on all the rights of women, 
because they cannot help themselves, that 
she may give men safety in vice;” and this 
he justly denounced. as ‘‘ecowardly- legisla- 
tion.” 

I cannot describe the mora) courage of 
the various utterances—nor how a foul 
subject was discussed in a manner that could 
not have disturbed the most fastidious per- 
son, if morally clean. Mrs. Butler was 
from first to last the soul of the meeting— 
harmonizing differences, quickening flag- 
ging zeal, giving point and directness to 
effort. ‘‘Without Mrs, Butler,” said Sir 
Harcourt Johnstone, ‘‘there would have 
been no Federation, no annual Conferences.” 
It was her horror at a law passed by peers 
and prelates in one house of parliament, 
and by rich men in the other,—passed too 
by stealth, and directed against the poor 
women of the country, that bas led to the 
organization of this Europear hostility 
against the State regulation of vice, and the 
increasing demand for a higher standard of 
morality among men, as well as women. 

The gain of the cause can be measured in 
various ways. The Lord Mayor of London, 
for the first time, tendered the delegates a 
reception at the Mansion House, which 
was accepted. All were formally presented 
to him, after which an elegant collation 
was served. His Honor gives hearty and 
substantial sympathy to the movement. 

Another sign of gain is found in the 
meagre half-column reports of the confer- 
ences made this year by some of the Lon- 
don papers. For the English press has 
maintained a conspiracy of silence in refer- 
ence to the Federation, as it does in relation 
to every cause upon which the aristocracy 
and royalty look with disfavor. We com- 
plain, in America, of ubiquitous reporters, 
and columns full of personal matters, but 
let us be thankful that public immorality 
and national wrong-doing cannot with us 
take shelter behind the ramparts of a muz- 
zled press! 

The meetings of the week closed on 
Wednesday evening, with a Conversazione 
in lower Exeter Hall. Friday evening, 
Mme. Venturi, the friend and biographer 
of Mazzini, gave a farewell reception to the 
delegates at her home in Chelsea. Both 
aided to unify the aims and unite the hearts 
of delegates in plans for future work. 

While the laws of Euxope are breaking 
down, that have sought, fora century, to 
make licentiousness safe to men, through 
the sacrifice of all the rights of women, 
and by plunging them into a hopeless deg- 
radation,—shall America dare re-enact 
them, and in the flush of her youth resort 
to the hoary legislation of despair? 

Mary A. LIVERMORE. 


—— 
CONCERNING WOMEN. 


MADAME MapeELarne Bres, who holds 
the rank of Officer de ! Académie, is the only 
female physician in Paris, 

Dr. Marre Zakrzewska was at Berlin 
when last heard from. She finds so much 
of interest there that she means to prolong 


her stay. She will go later to Dresden and 
to the Tyrol. 


Miss ELIZABETH PEABODY, is very much 
improved in health, and is staying on the 
Hudson.% Her physician promises her a 
long life, and; power to work to ninety 
years. 


Mp.iie. Marra DeRAIsME, one of the 
most eminent women in France, refuses a 
candidature at the next elections , because 
the time is not ripe for absolute Woman’s 
Rights. Even in case of success, her invali- 
dation would be certain. 

Mrs. H. H. Rozinson, of Malden, Mass., 
wife of ‘‘Warrington, so well and favorably 
known in literature—and herself a gifted 
writer and one of the prominent women of 
the East, will occasionally contribute from 
Boston and vicinity to the Beatrice (Neb.) 
Express. 

Miss JuLia Nast, the daughter of the 
well-known artist, Thomas Nast, has for 
some years presided over a Young Maidens’ 
Cooking Association at her home in Mor- 
ristown, New Jersey, where as head cook, 
she displays true artistic talent, and offers 
an example worthy of emulation. The 
young ladies meet frequently at each other’s 
houses, and, arrayed in bewitching caps and 
aprons, proceed to concoct viands which 
are afterward consumed by the cooks and 
their friends, The results were so satisfac- 
tory that on the evening] of June 17,the as- 
sociation gave a reception at Lyceum Hall, 
Morristown, which was distinguished by 
the presence of a large and brilliant assem- 
blage. The unique invitations were embel- 
lished by designs from the facile pencil of 
Mr. Nast. 

Miss Groreix 8. Ricnarps, of Denver, 
Colorado, who has been journal clerk of 
the district court for the past eighteen 
months, has been recently appointed addi- 
tional deputy clerk of the court. This is 
the first instance in which a lady has occu- 
pied such a position—which is an important 
one—and the appointment is creditable to 
Mr. Sparnick, the clerk, to whom she owes 
the appointment, as it demonstrates his 
willingness to allow women an equal chance 
with men, when their qualifications and 
experience justify such advancement. Of 
Miss Richards’ appointment the clerk said: 
“It is done as a just recognition of her emi- 
nent qualifications, her careful industry, 
and her long experience in this line of cleri- 
cal work, she having proven her thorough 
efficiency by a year and a half’s satisfactory 
service as journal clerk.” The Denver 
Times says: ‘‘Miss Richards is a lady of 
fine cultivation and education, and her pro- 
motion will give equal satisfaction to the 
bar and the public.” 

Miss HAGGENBOTHAM, @ young teacher 
in one’of the schools of Philadelphia, has 
organized ‘‘The Philadelphia Party,” as it 
is called, to distinguish it from other expe- 
ditions of a similar character. For three 
years this party of teachers has started out 
in the month of July for a mountain trip. 
The first year there were fifty, and they 
went tothe White Mountains. The next 
year there were a hundred and fifty. The 
journey was so inexpensive, the leader so 
judicious, that every year the correspond- 
ence and the party grows, until a limit was 
put to it last year, and this year the number 
is also limited. The party started on the 
sixth of July. The coupon ticket includes 
every item of expense—railways, hotels, 
excursion coaches, tolls, boats, and guides. 
It is to visit Watkins’ Glen, Seneca Lake, 
Niagara, Saratoga and Lake George and the 
Hudson, with a supplementary trip to the 
Ausable Chasm, in the Adirondacks, aad 
the Catskills. The entire journey is ar- 
ranged and conducted this year, as former- . 
ly, by its first leader. Miss Haggenbotham 
is a business captain of such ability that 
the Ledger wishes to credit her with this 
good inspiration for the profit of her fellow- 
laborers in the schools. She has proved to 
them that little money can go a great way 
when it goes in company, and that the 
Philadelphia party, of refined and intelli- 
gent companions, has settled one side of 
summer coéperation. It isan example that 
can be followed, too, in other directions 
and by other parties, for there is no patent 
about it, except the enterprise and energy 
which this young teacher possesses, and the 
clear-headed bargains made in advance 
along the routes, which require sume busi- 





ness knowledge to undertake. 
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POETRY, 


A JUNE PICTURE. 


BY WILLIAM G. HAESELBARTH. 








Beneath my tired and weary feet 
The soft green grass is springing, 

Above my head in graceful curves, 
The birds are gaily winging; — 

The fragrarce of a thousand flowers 
With sweets the air is filling, 

And song birds from their leafy bowers 
Their sweetest notes are trilling. 


Among my locks the sammer winds 
Are wantonly caressing, 

And everything I see and hear 
Seems only love expressing. 

The golden sunbeams over all 
Resplenden‘ly are streaming, 

And bird and flowers and grass and tree 
With happy life are teeming. 


The sky bends down above my head, 
It’s light around me failing, 

The twittering birds and rustling boughs 
Seem to each other calling. 

O’er crested hills and pearl-grey rocks 
The golden shafts are slanting, 

Tiluming leafy dell and aisle 
Through all the Master's planting. 


The air is full of odorous sweets, 
The air is full of humming, 

As though ten thousacd angel-wings 
Upon the air were drumming. 

Across the sky bright tinted shapes 
Are gently, slowly sailing, 

Like silver boats on golden sea, 
Almost within our hailing. 


A sweet content fills all my heart 
And lifts it up in blessing, 

As standing here, my wife and I, 
No single word expressing, 

The glory of this sweet June day 
Falls like a revelation. 

Attuning every tender thought 
To praise and adoration. 


+ 
ce 


FREEDOM. 





BY H. H. 


What freeman knoweth freedom? Never he 
Whose father’s fathers through long lines have 
reigned 
O’er kingdoms which mere heritage hath gained. 
Thongh from his youth to age he roam as free 
As winds, he dreams not freedom’s ecstacy. 
But he whose breath was in a a uation chained 
For centuries; whose very birth was drained 
From breasts of slaves that knew not there could be 
Such thing as freedom; he knows when its light 
Bursts, dazzling; though the glory blind his sight, 
He knows the joy. Fools sneer because he reels, 
And wields confusedly his infant will, 
The wise man, watching, with a heart that feels, 
Says: “Cure for freedom’s harms is freedom still.’ 
—Scribner. 








For the Woman’s Journal. 


THE LITTLE SECRETARY. 
A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS, BY PAUL ST. 
JOHN, AUTHOR OF ‘‘TWO LIVES,” ‘“‘HAN- 

NAH,” ‘‘v1GILs,” &c. 

Prof. Paul Browning, of —— College, 
sits in his study so fur away in thought that 
a knock at the door is unheeded. He isa 
man of fine presence, with a massive brow, 
a bright, kindly eye, an a grand repose of 
manner that has caused the students to name 
him the ‘‘Imperturbable, "and to declare that 
they would pay a great price to see it broken 
in upon. There is little hope of it, for that 
grand calm comes from resting upon, and 
communion with the Eternal. 

Thoughtful Christians who live near the 
Heavenly Father, possess in great measure 
that wonderful power that baffles the keen, 
shrewd man of the world, and comprehends 
suddenly and clearly the characters of those 
one comes in contact with. A kind of spir- 
itual second-sight which comes only from 
long acquaintance with God. Prof. Brown- 
ing had this power in alarge measure. The 
knock at the door is repeated, and a servant 
enters with letters. We will read a part of 
one. 

New Yorr, —— 81., —— 18, —. 

.... Lregret to hear that your expedi- 
tion up the Amazon has been delayed for 
want of a private secretary. It is well you 
mentioned it,for 1 am so sure I know just the 
right man that I take the liberty of sendin 
him to you,—Mr. Perey King. Dwarf 
in stature and effeminate in voice and man- 
ner, yet fully qualified for the situation. I 
have known him for years. He is true as 
steel to a friend, and faithful as death and 
the grave to a trust. You will find that 
tests will bring out his metal. Yours, &c., 

R. P. ELLswortn. 

P. 8. Better not put King through West- 
minster Catechism. 

Two days later the B!ack Swan sailed for 
South America with the scientific party on 
board, and Percy King as private secretary 
to Prof. Browning. 

If the Professor had expected from the 
word ‘‘dwarfed,” to see a deformed person, 
he was happily disappointed. Percy King 
was aslender, finely formed young gentle- 
man, with the loveliest black eyes, soft, 
wavy black hair, a dark heavy beard and 
mustache, and—siogular combination—a 

complexion lily-white, inherited from an 
auburn-haired father; perfect in manly 
beauty, except his pigmy form and effemi- 
nate voice. A little reservedin his manner, 
yet gentle, refined, graceful withal; his 
high-bred courtesy, his sincerity and the 
unobtrusive thoughtfulness he showed for 
the comfort of others, soon won him the 
good-will of allon board. As for Prof. 
Browning, the little secretary had bewitch- 
ed him, and grew in his favor daily, his 
chief charm being his utter unconsciousness 
of any attractive powers. : 

But his diminutive form, his soft voice, 


together with his manner—quietly reserved 
despite the frankness—caused certain suspi- 
cions which formed voice one day on deck, 
in presence of the whole party, with the 
Captain and some of the officers. 

“I say King,” said Prof. Browning, ‘I 
begin to think you have aright to that ef- 
feminate voice.” 

Inconsiderately the words burst forth as 
the thought occurred to him. Others of 
the party had entertained it in silence. All 
eyes instantly fixed upon thesecretary, who 
stood leaning on the guards, thoughtfully 
watching the clouds. Turning calmly 
around and meeting Evecleth’s keen gaze 
with a frank smile, he quietly said: 

“T have often been dressed in feminine 
garments, and the verdict was that I made 
quite a nice little lady; but not quite equal 
to my brother, although he is taller and 
larger than I. We often dressed him in a 
suit of our sister’s, and he really made a 
charming little woman.” 

The frank answer, and more than all, the 
quiet undisturbed manner disarmed all sus- 
picion, an it was never renewed. 

“King,” said one of the gentlemen, ‘‘you 
are the only small man I ever saw who was 
not sensitive in regard to his size.” 

“Which of us by taking thonght can add 
one cubit to his stature?” said the secretary, 
good humoredly. 

‘Yes; but all men are not philosophical to 
rest there. Small matters are quite as apt 
to trouble men as great ones.” 

“True; there is but one rest, one pivot for 
the human soul; that gained, one may be 
calm under all sircumstances,” 

Every story is said to have its villain; but 
our villain is no villain at all; but a man of 
very high order inevery way but one. The 
only non-religious man of the party, he was 
exceedingly intolerant; not so much of re- 
ligion alone, as ot everything in opposition 
te his own line of thought, and a hot spur 
in temper. Very much beloved and very 
muck hated, Dr. Southgate, reader. 

He who set the doctor down as a weak 
man made a great mistake. Great men 
have the weakness, the petty foibles of hu- 
man nature, the same as mediocre and infe- 
rior men. Nota man of the party—Prof. 
Browning excepted—but had felt his tem- 
per; not one knew how to repel the imper- 
tinence. Turning to the secretary with an 
arrogant air and a tone of insufferable con- 
descension: ‘‘So you area Christian, Mr. 
King?” 

There came a look on the secretary’s face 
that made every man hold his breath ;—a si- 
lent, cool, calm measurement of the man— 
involuntary, unpremeditated, and gone like 
a shadow, giving place to another stranger 
still. One can readily understand how a 
mighty angel would look upon a man who 
had shown arrogance to him,—comprehen- 
sion, a divine pity, nota ripple of feeling; 
not a thought of himself because of the im- 
measurable distance between them. (The 
distance between angels and men is no 
greater than the gulf between right and 
wrong.) But how Percy King could look 
like that at Dr. Southgate—six feet high 
and an intellectual giant—it is impossible to 
imagine, but he did it. Conquest of the 
spiritual over the mental. 

A third shadow, grave but sweet, a let- 
ting down as of the Christ to the level of 
humanity. Then a low, quiet voice: “I 
have no religion to speak of;” and he turned 
again to the world of cloud and waters. 

The doctor stood amazed, thus set one 
side quietly, so easily, by some unknown 
power soft and gentle as a zephyr, yet po- 
tent as a whirlwind. Long after when he 
had become acquainted with the Highest, 
and consequently had learned humility, he 
acknowledged that for the first time in his 
life he felt utterly bewildered. He had met 
a force that could not be weighed or gauged; 
an unknown quantity that could not be re- 
duced to a known. 

Prof. Browning began to understand the 
suggestion in regard to the catechism, and 
mentally commented,—a religion of thought 
and action rather than loud words. Words 
or courage to speak them will not be lack- 
ing when needed. 

CHAPTER IL. 

Over the blue waves skimmed the Black 
Swan, without let or hindrance to the des- 
tined port. Having nothing to do with the 
direct objects of the expedition, we give 
briefly the prominent incidents of the voy- 
age on the great river. 

Prominent incidents indeed! Slowly they 
passed up the mighty river. They saw all 
that Others have seen of the solemn gran- 
deur, the weird beauty of the tropical for- 
ests, filled with life, yet a solitude. The 
sun poured his burning rays by day, the 
Southern Cross hung out its jewelled splen- 
dors by night; magnificent trees, graceful 
vines, brilliant flowers delighted the eyes; 
gorgeous birds flitted past, insects and rep- 
tiles hideous enough to satisfy the maddest 
naturalist were not wanting; the chattering 
of monkeys and parrots, the solemn tolling 
of the bell-bird, the strange cries of un- 
known beasts and birds greeted their ears; 
nothing of all that travellers have told was 
wanting, but never an adventure. So pass- 
ed the whole upward voyage. Variety al- 
ways in their daily life; but nothing worthy 
the name of an adventure. The gentlemen 





were evidently disappointed. They had 





been successfu! in the highest degree in the 
objects of the expedition, and had started 
on their return voyage down the river; but 
that strange cry for the romantic, the won- 
derful, the new and strange—spiced with a 
little danger—that rises in nearly every hu- 
man soul, was unanswered. 

Several miles from their starting point 
some of the party landed. Immunity from 
danger had created carelessness and a feel- 
ing of security. Vigilance slept at her post. 
Prof. Browning and Dr, Southgate were 
carefully removing a rare plant. Percy, 
who had kept a silent watch after all the 
others had allowed prudence to be lulled to 
sleep, momentarily beguiled into forgetful- 
ness of the hidden dangers of that mysteri- 
ous forest, by the wonderful beauty of a 
flower, stooped to pick it. Rising suddenly 
to his feet, he beheld a terrible sight. Close 
by his side, separated only by a low bush 
that had screened his own figure, was a 
figure creeping stealthily and preparing for 
a sudden spring upon the stooping men, 
whose backs were turned. 

Among his few accomplishments the sec- 
retary numbered one that he needed now if 
ever—sharp-shooting. But a motionless 
target or a harmless animal and a fierce, 
wild beast are very different objects to test 
one’s skill upon. The brain shot or death 
for both was the lightning thought of 
Percy. 

As the jaguar turned suddenly to this 
new antagonist or victim a revolver was 
thrust into his very face, aimed at one glar- 
ing eye ball; ashot rang out on tho air and 
the savage beast fell dead. In the excite- 
ment which followec, Percy escaped to the 
boat, and Prof. Browning, who missed him 
at once, found him white, trembling and 
faint, which did not surprise him at all, 
knowing it characteristic of some tempera- 
ments. With the aid of the Professor, Per- 
cy recovered in time to receive quietly the 
thanks and congratulations of the gentle- 
men on his nerve and skill. 

But events crowd. Misfortunes never 
come singly. The day following, sailing 
along near the shore, suddenly from a gi- 
gantic tree, in whose foliage it had lain 
concealed, a boa dropped down and bound 
Prof. Evelethin one of its hideous folds. 
A cry of horror rose from every throat; but 
before a second fold could be wound Percy, 
whose Enfield rifle had never left his side 
since the adventure of the preceding day, 
shattered the hideous beast, reared above 
the Professor’s, with an explosive projec- 
tile, Dr. Southgate caught up an axe, which 
fortunately lay near, and with his giant 
strength severed the body near that horrible 
coil; Prof. Browning, on the other side, cut 
the coil itself, the most difficult task of all, 
with a hunting-knife from his belt just as the 
boat shot ahead, leaving the main part of 
the monster hanging on the tree. The three 
acts had been simultaneous. When Prof. 
Eveleth recovered his speech, with grim 
humor he said: 

‘Thanks, gentlemen! well planned and 
well carried out asa theatrical coup d’état, 
but pray don’t make me the centre of your 
scenes again;” and he sat down not much 
the worse for the terrible adventure, save 
that his dreams repeated it at times ever 
after. 

Perpetual vigilance now took the place 
of careless security. Two days followed 
without incident, and the third, a man was 
stricken with fever, that dreaded fever 
which they had hoped to avoid. Be- 
fore night three others were down. The 
Indians of the party advised putting back 
a few miles, running up a tributary, and 
cutting a path with an axe to a posi- 
tion higher and dryer, where stood some 
Indian palm huts, to remain there till 
the fever abated, as there was little hope 
that the rest of the party would escape it. 
It was hard to turn back, but the alterna- 
tive was worse. The advice of the Indians, 
supported by Dr. Southgate, prevailed. 

They gained the huts with some difficulty 
as the sick men had to be carried on litters, 
and six of the party succumbed tothe fever. 

Now Dr. Southgate won all hearts by his 
rare skill, his tireless care, and his tender- 
ness, almost womarly; and Percy was his 
prime minister. ‘Three days and nights he 
watched without sleep, then half of every 
night, alternating with the doctor. 

One night the doctor silently drew Percy 
outside, and with a husky voice said, ‘“My 
skill is exhausted, Browning and Eveleth 
will pass beyond our care to-night.” Mus- 
ingly after aslight pause, “they are both 
Christians.” [Singular that he should think 
of that.] Shaken by the words King leaned 
on the doctor’s shoulder a moment, ‘You 
must not fail me, King, you can be depend- 
ed upon.” Asif he heard not, King raised 
a white, set face. 

*‘Can you spare me a short time?” 

, “Yes, and I'll prepare our friends, they 
must be told. King,” grasping his arm, 
‘for the love of God, don’t run into danger.” 

“T shall return, never fear.” 

Away from the huts, kneeling under the 
starry cross, alone with his unseen friend, 


King gave way to his grief. Then lifting | 


his eyes to the star gemmed sky, he took 
hold of that Friend by faith; pleading His 
pity, His power, His love for His children, 
His promises to them, and at last laid down 
a resigned heart before Him. And now 


that dear unseen mighty friend wrapped 
him in His infinite love, breathed into his 
soul strength, courage, faith, hope. 
Rising he returned swiftly. The doctor 
met him at the door. 

‘How are our friends?” 

‘I have left them alone, at their own re- 
quest, a few moments,” said the doctor, 
eying him with surprise, then uneasiness, 
and at last, down-right slarm. Drawing 
him to him gently, “My dear King, you 
can give up our precious friends”? 

‘“‘When God wills, yes,” in a quiet tone 
and he passed into the hut. 

Prof. Browning might have understood 
the calm glory of that face. How could 
Dr. Southgate? he had never been there. 

Going directly tohis friend, the professor 
opened his eyes. ‘‘Dear brother, you have 
come to say good bye?” 

‘‘No. dear friend, [ believe you will live, 
‘with God all things are possible,’” 

‘‘Where have you been, Percy?” 

“Out under the Cross,” 

He looked at the secretary a moment in 
silence, and comprehending the beautiful 
double significance, said: ‘‘The glory and 
the strength of the cross came down. I 
shall live; I will sleep.” 

He turned and fell asleep like a child. 

King passed to Eveleth. ‘‘You know, 
King?” 

**Yes, I know,” softly. 

‘My poor wife.” 

“7 think you will yet see that dear wife 
on earth.” 

He brightened amoment, then said sadly, 
“The doctor is a manof rare skill and 
judgment—he says I must die.” 

“Yes, dear friend, but God himself once 
said a man must die, yet within an hour, 
moved by human tears and pleading, He 
gave him his life. ‘He is the same yester- 
day, to-day and forever.’” 

“TI believe you, there is hope.” 

Percy bathed the fevered face and hands, 
brushed his hair softly for a few moments, 
gave him a sleeping draught, and he too 
fell asleep. Hours after the two awoke— 
to live. Meeting King between the huts 
the doctor said joyfully, ‘You have worked 
a miracle.” 

‘Not I, our Father has stooped to hu 
man weakness and sorrow,” reverentially. 

The tide has turned and ere long the party 
was homeward bound. -In spite of all fears 
the doctor and Percy escaped the fever, but 
had what was far worse—languor, physical 
and mental for weeks, and nerves that jar- 
red at every unusual sound. But the long 
voyage down the river over, the seabreeze 
worked its usual charm, and the whole 
party reached home, well in body and 
mind. 

Here the secretary astonished and grieved 
Prof. Browning by declining a re-engage- 
ment, 

CHAPTER III. 


For the first time since they met, there 
was something in the manner of his favor- 
ite that puzzled the professor. The sec- 
retary had betrayed at rare times, before 
the fever attacked them, a peculiar vein of 
humor, for some reason not evident, usually 
held in restraint. A kind of quaint auda- 
city, always well-timed, and softened by the 
utmost courtesy of manner, as well as by 
an irrepressible twinkle in the eyes. Now 
while the secretary could not hide from 
the close eyes of the professor, that he 
labored under some grief at the parting he 
persisted in, he used this quaint humor as a 
weapon of defence, and held him at arms’ 
length, whenever he introduced the subject 
of a reéngagement. 

It was seven o’clock and a moonlight 
night, Professor Browning walked into the 
study—the room we were introduced in,— 
where he had left his secretary. Deliber- 
ately closing the door, he turned the key 
and put it in his pocket. Then followed a 
dialogue quite in accord with the happy 
times preceding the fever. 

Sec.—Why do you lock the door? 

Prof.—To be explicit, for two reasons: 
first that no one may enter from without, 
second that no one may go out from within.” 

“I intend to return to the hotel” 

*‘T intend that you shall remain here.” 

**Till ten, no later.” 

‘*We’ll waive that matter for the present. 
I want to renew my proposal.” 

“T thought gentlemen usually proposed 
to ladies.” 

“Not always.” Sitting down on the sofa 
beside King, the professor passed his arm 
around his shoulders, clasped it with the 
other hand, cooly remarking, ‘‘Here you 
stay till we have talked over this matter.” 
[An unusual freedom on the part of the 
professor, as the secretary’s manner always 
forbade any close relationships. But this 
night he seemed in an unusual humor. In- 
stead of his ordinary quiet, a kind of reck- 
less abandon. | 

“Very proper position for a proposal, am 
I expected to faint?” 

‘‘As you please.” Then as sternly as he 
could speak to his favorite. ‘‘Be serious, 
you little rascal; this is a business matter.” 

“Proceed, pet names are appropriate.” 

Wisely ignoring this interruption. ‘See 
here. Percy, you have been with me for 
months, saved me from a frightful death, 
but for you I should have died of the fever, 





the tenderest nurse, the bravest, truest 


friend man ever had, and”—with a little 
laugh ‘‘O Percy! Percy! the most courteous, 
the most audacious little rascal 1t was ever 
my fortune to meet. Re consider my pro- 
posal, 1enew the engagement, I love you 
as a brother.” 

‘Shall I blush and murmur’— 

“Blush by all means, it-is the most ap- 
propriate thing you can do. King! don’t 
try to deceive me,I’ve not forgotten how all 
this chaff vanished in that awful fever. 
Voice and hand were tenderer than any wo- 
mans.” 

Sec.—Sotto voce—‘‘Jonathan and David.” 

“I cannot give you up, I willnot. Blush 
and murmur, indeed! You'll shut your 
lips until you can murmur yes,” at the same 
time laying his hand playfully but firmly 
on King’s lips. Herean unlooked for event. 
The mustache and beard came off in his 
hand, 

Two astonished faces! One dismayed! 

What audacity could face that? The 
professor took in the situation, Dismay in 
the secretary’s face gave way to a look 
strangely blended, of pain and utter despair. 
One moment, then the face was hidden in 
the hands. This was too much for*Profes- 
sor Browning’s kind heart. He drew his 
friend suddenly and tenderly to his breast. 

A choked voice—‘“‘I have no right there.” 

Professor Browning, firmly—‘‘Every pos- 
sible right.” 

“If you have a particle of respect left for 
me, you'll permit me to rise.” 

The arms relaxed instantly, but the hands 
remained clasped. ‘I dare not let you go 
entirely, you seem like a myth, I’m afraid 
you'll vanish altogether.” Pitying the 
drooping face, the professor went on gently, 
“Respect you, dear friend, why should I 
not?” 

‘*How can you?” 

“You have committed no sin,” 

‘Lam not so sure of that. God forbade 
the Jewish woman to put on masculine ap- 
parel.” 

‘‘My dear child! Ihope you do not feel 
bound by the Mosaic Ritual.” 

‘Not altogether, certainly, yet we all ac- 
knowledge the Decalogue and many other 
things; laws that are organic, ingrained in 
our natures.” 

‘*True dear friend, but this act does not 
come under that head. Put it the other side 
of the dividing line. You show yourself 
no mercy. Paul said they could notendure 
that which was commanded. Severity is 
notin accord with the genius of the New 
Testament. Remember Deborah Sampson 
and Ida Pfeiffer—women above all re- 
proach. Sometime you shall tell me all 
ebout it, now, I must judge you by what I 
know. Remember you have been with me 
night and day for months. I know more 
of your heart and inner life—the true wo- 
man—than I could learn in years, as your 
next neighbor. What do youthink? Here 
is a little dainty lady who has borne all the 
hardships of a long perilous voyage without 
a murmur; shot a jaguar at close quarters, 
assisted at the death of that horror ot ali 
women—a serpent,” 

“T didn’t touch it, as you did,”—with a 
shudder. 

“I’ve not forgotten the night that followed 
when you started with avry of horror every- 
time you dozed, nor have I forgotten that 
you commanded the respect and admiration 
of every gentleman of the party by a life 
absolutely sincere, straightforward and 
truthful, and so singularly pure in word 
and act as to banish aught that might offend 
an angel. Do you think I know this wo- 
man? Do you think I can respect her?” 

‘‘Heaven bless you, Professor Browning.” 

‘Heaven will bless me beyond even my 
dreams, dear, if you will be my wife.” 

The face was lifted for the first time, in 
silent astonishment. 

“‘Well dear?” 

“Can you want it?” 

“That is not the question, but can you 
love me?” ; 

One look—then a shadowed troubled face. 
Too late—that impassioned face had been 
seen. ‘Mine forever, through time and 
eternity, we are both God’s children,” said 
the grand solemn voice, so dearly loved. At 
last the sweet face was lifted from its resting 
place. 

“You have not asked me how I came 
here.” 

**Take your own time,” 

‘Now, if there is time, you know I go to 
the hotel at ten,” with the ghost of a smile 
through the sweet gravity. 

“Certainly, now you have come to terms,” 
said the professor with a twinkle. 

CHAPTER IV. 

«Prof. ‘Your name first.” 

Sec. “Camilla Percy King. Everything 
I have told you is truth absolute.” 

“I can well believe that.” 

‘*You are good enough to believe in me, 
so I will give you only the outlines and main 
incidents, as there is little time. 

*‘Now pray don’t blame Mr. Ellsworth. 
I went in there in a despairing mood. He 
jestingly suggested the vacant secretaryship, 
handing me your letter. This plan flashed 
upon me. I proposed it; he laughed. Per- 
sisting that I was in earnest, he scouted it. 
I overruled all objections, declaring that 
there was a certain amount of audacity and 





coolness in my nature, that would develop 
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under favorable circumstances and would 
take me through all difficulties. He said I 
was smal! and would be suspected; I de- 
clared I would meet suspicion ha!f-way and 
laugh in the face of it. In a word, I would 
not hear an objection; would not take no 
for an answer; and finally told him I'd 
come without reference, if he did not 
write; he knew I meant it, and gave way. 

“One word tells my first trouble—a step- 
mother; synonyme for tyranny and humili 
ations, too revolting to repeat. The great 
Creator never interferes with our free will; 
but man, and more especially woman, takes 
more liberty, and would often reduce us to 
the conditions of idiots and miners under 
an iron will. 

“Freedom is the birthright of every hu- 
man soul. Not choosing to sell mine fora 
‘mess of pottage,’ I stepped out under the 
sky. Well, the sky is a beautiful roof, but 
there are some difficulties even there. It 
looks badly sometimes. 

“Then again the curse pronounced on 
man, falls on woman also, There were 
man’s openings with incessant work, and a 
home offered without pay. Bread and but- 
ter without any fig-leaves. Among these 
one was noticeable for the exquisite modesty 
of pater-familias. The gentleman (?) wrote 
that he wanted ‘a lady of high culture and 
refinement for governess for two nice boys, 
six and eight. If she was fully qualified to 
teach, understood the care of croupy child- 
ren, would take the charge of them night 
and day, and be companion for an invalid 
mother, she might do!’ Modesty unparal- 
lelled! My talents were uot of sufficiently 
high order. I declined. Several engage- 
ments were made with changeable people; 
broken without cause, before they were 
entered upon. Why need I go further? 
you know the rest. Fancy-work, slowly 
done for poor pay, kept soul and body from 
parting. Just here came a message from a 
friendly source, and with the kindest inten- 
tions, but from one who never knew the 
want of adollar. The message: ‘Be brave; 
walk on; there is firm ground ahead!’ There 
was a world of unintentional irony in the 
advice. Imagination instantly presented 
the picture. A road leading across a river 
swollen to its brim, the bridge swept away, 
retreat cut off by the treacherous waters 
on a bit of insulated ground that crumbled 
beneath her feet, the figure of a woman 
with a bewildered, dismayed face; from the 
window of a carriage, on a charming road, 
far above and out of sight of the flood, floats 
down to her ears the kindly advice, ‘Be 
brave; walk on; there is firm ground 
ahead!’ Firm ground truly, but alas for 
the wings to cross the rolling tide! The 
work gave out altogether the day before 
your letter reached Mr. Ellsworth.” 

[Here came a long silence which the pro- 
fessor would not break too quickly. ] 

Suddenly rising to her fect, Percy faced 
him. ‘‘Professor Browning, it is not yet 
too late for you to retreat. I will never 
perjure myself by promising obedience 
which I never intend to yield toa human 
being. My charter of freedom and equality 
came from the hand of God himself. ‘There 
is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither 
bond nor free, there is neither male nor fe- 
male, but ye are all onein Christ Jesus!’ 
A platform broad enough and long enough 
for every woman on the face of the earth to 
stand upon! By one stroke of His pen, 
God frees three classes of people. He who 
denies one must deny the othertwo. For 
the first he worked a miracle; the second 
he freed by natural methods; the third he 
is freeing year by year. 

‘To-day, in the hands of interested par- 
ties, the Bible teaches the subjection of: wo- 
men; yesterday it taught ‘cursed be Canaan’ 
and the divine right of kings; farther back, 
the revolution of the Sun around the earth. 
The solar system rolls on to-day, as of old, 
in spite of the wise preacher, one of a large 
class, wh” declaimed in fiery words against 
it, from the text, ‘Why stand ye gazing up- 
ward into heaven?’ Kings are in the back- 
ground, and at a great price Canaan is free. 
God reigns, and events march onward in 
spite of the futile rage and clamor,—the 
puny efforts of man. Itis time that the 
gospel of the sacrifice of women was put 
aside forever, and God’s truth preached. 1 
may never know a home, I may never know 
the quiet I love, I may live and die, thirst- 
ing for your ‘companionship, your love, 
your dear face, but I can never be happy in 
slavery. I stand at your side on a platform 
of freedom and equality, orI leave you 
forever. Let other women do what they 
will, ‘as for me, give me liberty or give me 
death.’ ” 

The beautiful eyes were all agleam; the 
sweet face glorified; the whole woman, 
transfigured. The burning truth had lain 
in her soul, slowly maturing for years. 
Now, suddenly, without premonition, and 
all unpremeditated, it had burst its bounds 
like some rare flower, and stood forth in 
full beauty. 

Professor Browning was a man, and a 
man very much in love—never more go than 
now. But people of the highest intellect 
do not easily lose their hearts, and, whatever 
is said to the contrary, a man anchored to 
the eternal rock will not be swept from his 
moorings even by the hurricane of the grand 
Passion. Moreover he was a quick thinker. 





Like a lightning flash came his own pro- 
phetic words spoken weeks before. ‘‘Percy 
King, you must have been created for some 
especial purpose. You reason like aman, 
yet have all the gentle ways and brooding 
tenderness of a woman; the head of a man, 
the heart of a woman.” 

As Percy finished, the professor rose 
slowly to his feet, and looked down upon 
that beautiful impassioned face, changing 
momentarily under the influence of con- 
tending emotions. He had read that pure 
soul from the beginning, and read it aright: 
he did not fail now. 

Gently at first, tenderly as he went on: 
“1 too am an abolitionist, Percy; they are 
needed still. I too have thought of this 
question before, and have watched the prac- 
tical working of this system of subjection— 
the only infallible test.” 

‘I see many a woman who professes obe- 
dience, yields it under compulsion, yet sel- 
dom treats her husband with respect, 
seldom honors him, as friend honors friend. 
Many a woman befogs her husband and 
leads him, when he never dreams that he 
does not hold the reins himself. I want a 
wife from neither class.” 

“No one questions the evil effects of 
Negro slavery; that it was the prolific source 
of lying, thieving, and all the lowest vices 
that human nature is subject to in the slave; 
that it debased and brutalized the master; 
and many have accused women of vices 
kindred to those of the slave, only of a 
higher grade;—of being petty, mean, nar- 
row, crooked. It is too often true, yet no 
one seems to have traced the two to the 
same source; no one seems to realize that 
in no case is a human being fitted to have 
unlimited power placed in his hands. 

“I long ago saw that nothing good could 
grow under the baleful shadow of slavery— 
slavery of any kind, The character of 
slave and master are alike detestable in the 
sight of God and man. I have never seen 
a happy marriage, and I long ago decided 
never to enter the state, unless I could do 
so on an entirely new basis. When I lay 
under the fever, with your tender hands 
ministering, your gentle ways soothing me, 
and remembered what I had called your 
mailiness, your self-respect, coupled with 
a never-failing courtesy to, and respect 
for others, I knew that I had found my 
ideal of a true woman’s character, and 
wished you were one. Percy, darling! I 
too believe in Patrick Henry. Shall we 
judge the future by the past happy months 
together?” and he held out both hands, 
The next moment he drew the little figure 
to his side, rightly judging that she was on 
the verge of tears—the natural reaction of 
intense emotion in such a temperament, 
and that such a woman would not like to 
give way—he smoothed her wavy hair in 
silence, till she had recovered her self-con- 
trol. Then lifting the dear face: “Percy, 
is it forever? Do you believe in me?” 

Forever.” 

The clock struck ten. Both started. 

‘*You must indeed go now, darling! your 
reputation is my care. Let me return to 
New York with you in the morning, and 
help you change your state without expo- 
sure, which would be very mortifying for 
you.” 

“Only too bappy; my audacity is gone, 
and I might fail now.” 

“And you will let me shield you? you 
will not keep me waiting long?” 

‘Not long.” 

“This has been grave love-making; not at 
all romantic, my precious Percy!” 

“If our troubles end here, where other 
people’s begin, our whole lives will be a ro 
mance.” 

‘Just as God intended they should be.” 

One sweet parting and they went to the 
hotel, and parted again coolly before the 
clerk. 

Their programme was carried out, and 
to-day Professor and Mrs. Browning are 
working out the Problem of the Nineteenth 
Century. 


a> 
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THE GREEK PLAY AT HARVARD. 





Few persons were present at the first per- 
formance of the King (dipus at Sanders 
Theatre who did not feel before the play 
was out that the occasion was of no trivial 
significance. Most of the audience had 
come out of natural curiosity to witness an 
unusual spectacle, with no very definite 
ideas as to what they were to see, or how 
far, except for its being in an ancient lan- 
guage, the performance would differ from 
an ordinary dramatic entertainment. They 
anticipated an evening’s amusement, but 
were prepared to experience some weariness 
from the scholastic character of the exhibi- 
tion; and they were inclined to judge kind- 
ly the short-comings of youthful actors, un- 
familiar with the stage. Others had come 
with strong personal sympathies with the 
players and the promoters of the play, 
hopeful and coubtful of the effect upon 
spectators less immediately concerned. The 
bustle of lively and uncertain expectation 
was hushed by the first notes of the prelud- 
ing music, and the entrance of the white- 
robed suppliants, in slow and stately pro- 
cession, at once fixed all eyes and raised the 
level of expectation. The key-note of the 
performance was happily struck. From 
that moment curiosity and sympathy gave 
way to interest,—interest that never flagged, 


but went on steadily increasing to a degree 
of intensity rarely experienced in any thea- 
tre. The whole assemblage was filled with 
a common emotion, and asthe play reached 
its climax and drew to its close the audience 
no longer was concerned with the foreign 
language and the remote associations of the 
piece, no longer was occupied by personal 
considerations of actors ard properties, but 
was stirred to its heart by the fortunes and 
the fall of King (2dipus. Sophocles had a 
reattriumph. The power of Greek trage- 
'y asserted itself with undeniable suprema- 
cy.—Ohas. Eliot Nortonin July Atlante. 


Clarke’s New Method 


For Reed Organs. 


This wonderfully successiul book still sells largely, 
year after year, and seems to be a permanent success. 
A good instructive course, very fine selections and 
arrangements of good Reed Organ Music, account 
for the favor in which it is held. Price, $2.50. 














IN PRESS AND NEARLY READY: 


A new book for Choirs, anew book 
for Singing Schools, 
By L. O. EMERSON. 


A new book of Trios for Female 
Voices, 
By W. O. PERKINS. 


Amateur Orchestras should send for Win- 
ner’s Band of Four ($1.00), with music for four to 
six instraments, or QUINTET ORCHESTRA (5 
books, each $1.25). 


The New Operas.—OLIVETTE (50 cts.); 
THE MASCOT (50 cts.); BILLEE ‘TAYLOR (50 cts.); 
are given everywhere. Fine editions, and wonder- 
fully cheap. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


An eminent American clergyman, 
writing from London, says of FRANCES 
POWER COBBE’S new book on the 
“DUTIES OF WOMEN”: “It is the pro- 
foundest, wisest, purest, noblest book, 
in principle, aim, and tone, yet written 
upon the True Position of Woman in So- 
ciety. It should be circulated far and 
wide among all classes of our country- 
women. It should become the ‘Hand- 
Book’ and Vade-Mecum of young Am- 
erican girls.” 








Author's American Edition. Cloth. 12mo 
PRICE $1.00. 





For sale at the office of 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


No. 5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


No Longer an Experiment, 


The education of girls at Chauncy Hall School. 
All the classes have been open to them for several 
years, during which their work has fully equalled 
that of the boys, and some have already distinguish- 
ed themselves at the College or University for which 
they were fitted here. 


Girls fitting here for COLLEGE or the INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY have the advantage of reciting 
with boys who are regularly preparing, under teach- 
ers of long experience in this line. 





The number of girls at Chauncy Hall now exceeds 
the average of private schools for their sex only. A 
refined and experienced woman gives them especial 
care. JIEALTH is made the first consideration. 
Some girls who entered school shackled by debility 
and headaches have become free to study with ease, 
under the favorable conditions of pure air, even 
temperature, sunny, pleasant rooms, seats and desks 
that involve no stooping, alternation of light work 
with hard, and calisthenic and vocal exercises. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS of any age are admitted, 
who wish to pursue one or two branches without the 
fall confinement of school. Many of the privileges 
of regular students are open to these without extra 
charge. « 


The Special BUSINESS COURSE mects the wants 
of girls intending to be Bookkeepers, Accountants, 
Copyists, etc. Besides this, the business habits dai- 
ly insisted on for all pupils, in the prompt and exact 
fulfillment of every school duty, are as useful to 
girls as to boys, while their opportunities for learn- 
ing such in youth have too often been few. 


Catalogues giving full particulars can be had at the 
office of this paper or at the school. 


WOMEN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The pat aseend Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, Oct. 6, 1881, in the new college building. 
Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s Hospi- 
tal, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthop. 
dic Hospitais. Spring Course of Lectures, Practical 
Demonstrations, and Winter Quizzes are free (except 





for expense of materia)) to all matriculants of the 
year. For further information address, 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., M. D., 
North College Avenue and 21st Street, Philadelphia. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES 


With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
ileges. 

The lectures of the seventh year began October 8 
1879, and continued toJune, 1880. This Medical 
School was one of the first in this country to require 
apreliminary examination and to furnish a three 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degrce 
in Medicine and Surgery as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medical cducation 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the slature 
united wlth Boston University School of Medicine, 

For announcements or information, address the 


I. T, TALBOY, M.D. 


66 Marlborough Street, 








BOSTON, MASS, ly 





NEW BOOKS. 


Synnove Solbakken. 
By BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. Translated b 
Prof. R. B. ANDERSON, with a Biographical 
Pica of Bjornson and a fine portrait. 16mo. 





The first volume of an authorized American edi- 
tion of the novels of this eminent Norwegian writer. 
Prof. Anderson says of it: ‘It atonce made a pro- 
found impression, and established his reputation both 
at home and abroad, not only on account of the sim- 
ple and charming plot, but also for the short, direct, 
pithy, saga style in which it was written.” 


Friends: A Duet. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, author of “The 
Gates Ajar,’’ “‘Hedged In,” etc. Ina new and at 
tractive style of binding. $1.25. 

Every new story by Miss Phelps extends her re 
utation, and adds to the army of her readers and ad- 
mirers. ‘Friends’ will be found one of the most in- 
teresting and noteworthy stories she has yet written, 
i § he doubtless bein great demand for summer 
reading. 


The Theistic Argument as af- 


fected by Recent Theories, 


By J, L. DIMAN, late Professor of History at Brown 
niversity. Edited by Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER, 
of Yale College. 8vo. $2.00, 

Animportant work, discussing with great ability 
and remarkable candor the theories of Darwin, Spen- 
cer, Huxley, and other writers of eminence, wheee 
views have gained wide currency, and whose systems 
are regarded as more or less directly opposed to the 
theory of apersonal God. The vigorous reasoning 
is clothed in language of great precision ana beauty. 


England Without and Within. 


By RICHARD GRANT WHITE, author of ‘‘Words 
and their Uses,” “‘Every-day English,” etc, $2.00 
This book includes. beside other papers, the ad- 

mirable essays on salient features of English life, 

character, and society which have recently. appeared 
inthe Aflantic Monthly. It isso rich in acute and 
thoughtful observation, and is so attractively written, 

- aA cannot fail to instruct and charm a multitude 

of readers. 


The Philosophy of Carlyle. 
By EDWIN D. MEAD. 1vol.,16mo. $1.00. 


This thoughtful book will recall the public atten- 
tion from the unfortunate “Reminiscences” of Car- 
lyle to those works of his which have long and justly 
been accounted classics and epoch-making books. 
It is a careful, thorough survey of Carlyle’s career as 
awriter, in order to estimate justly his rank, charac- 
teristics, and value asa thinker. It will be read with 
a and gratitude by all who admire Carlyle’s 
genius. 


A Gentleman of Leisure. 

A Novel, by EDGAR FAWCETT, author of “A 
Hopeless Case.”’ ‘‘Little Classic” style. $1.00. 
Mr, Fawcett’s excellent novel, “A Hopeless Case,” 

attracted no little attention last summer by the fresh 

and pleasing story it told, and by its engaging style. 

“A Gentleman of Leisure” is a story of equal inter- 

est, and will be a favorite book at seaside and coun- 

try resorts this season. 


Longfellow Leaflets. 


Selections from the works of Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. Wita illustrations. 12mo. 50 cents. 
These “Leaflets” comprise short poems and prose 

assages from Longfellow’s writings. They are 
ound in a pamphlet, and are also put up in a box in 
single leaves for distribution and use in schools. 


These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publish 
ere, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN &CO.. 
Boston. 


THE sTORY 





—OF THE—— 


MANUSCRIPTS 


— BY—— 


REV. GEO. E. MERRILL. 


Illustrated with fac-similes of the various New Tes- 
tament Manuscripts. 


Price, ° ° $1.00, 


SHAKESPEARE 
Birthday Book, 


ILLUSTRATED. 


PLAIN, . 75. GILT, . 9%. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


So as by Fire. 


By MARGARET SYDNEY. Author of “Five Lit- 
tle Peppers.” 12mo. Illustrated. $1.25. 
This bright story is brimfall of life and written in 
a style both elastic and vigorous, It will be found 
thoroughly interesting and admirably adapted to 
Sunday schools. 


Choice New Books. 


UNCLE MARK’S AMARANTSS. By Annie G. 
Hale..ccecccsce epncgnsecencsscos seu cosccccce 1.50 
FOR MACK’S SAKE. By S.J. Burke........ 1.25 
HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND. By Harriet 
D. Slidell Mackenzie. ....--++sseceseeseeeees 1.50 
THE ONLY WAY OUT. By Mrs. Jennie F. 





Willing.......cseeecees eocevcces sccccscceces 1.50 
SOME CURIOUS SCHOOLS, Various Authors 1.00 
NEXT THINGS. By Pansy....... coccece cocce 100 


MRS. HARPER'S AWAKENING, By Pansy. 1.00 


TWO YOUNG HOMESTEADERS. By Mrs. 
Theo. R. Jenness.......++++ Bsescetdesdecsce + 1.50 
SO AS BY FIRE. By Margaret Sidney........ 1.25 


THE STORY OF THE MANUSCRIPTS. By 
Rev. G. EB. Merrill....cs00.00. coserecccceses 1,00 
DAVID LIVINGSTON. By John 8. Roberts.. 1.50 
PRINCE AND PAGE. By Miss Charlotte M. 
YOmge. .00. cccccsecscees eee Seecesees ecevee 1,25 
LITTLE DUKE. By Miss Charlotte M. Yonge 1.25 
GOLDEN DEEDS. My Miss Charlotte M. 
Yonge...... wees 


SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY TEXT BOOK.. 90 


D. LOTHROP & CO, PUBLISHERS 


® FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 


A Book of Love Stories, 


BY NORA PERRY. 
One Volume, 16mo.........+++++++-$1,00 


This latest contribution of Miss Perry to American 
Nterature inclades ten of stories, 
which the loves and lovers nn eacert are + Bn 


tra with pase and insight. stories are 
= “ey } o. ant, siliated inanner, with felicitous 

esc: ion, subtle in tions i. 
nin mie ad with natura an ssn hoa 

enow . IS 

that Mr. B.'P. Whipple speaks of Mise. Perry as “oue 
of the most wholesome forces in our female litera- 
ture.” The Parisian has demanded of her “a better 
American novel than any woman bas given us yet.” 
The Boston Transcript says that “her proseis aimost 
os charming as hee poetry, which is saying a great 


A Lesson in Love. 
The cosend volume of the Round-Robin Series. 


ice, $1. 
The Boston Traveller says: “The charm of a ‘Les- 
ft fora" moment to, the aru of te at iat 
turning of the last Ay 
The Alliance calls it: “The novel oe the year.”’ 





A Nameless Nobleman. 

The initial volume of the Round-Robin Series. $1. 

In New York the Times call it “A success; the 
Tribune, ‘‘An interesting and lively story;” the Her- 
ald, “Clever, no matter who may be the author:" the 
Evening Post, ‘‘It has abundant interest for thet ead- 
er;’’ the Mail, “A fresher, sweeter, more delightful 
amore etaraning and plementary hat nat 
‘ ng and pleasant 
been published for oleae tims.” w -_ 


The Georgians. 


$1. A brilliant novel of Southern life and charae- 
ter, in which incidents and ae quite original (in 
80 far as literature is concerned) are treated with ab- 
sorbing interest, One well-known critic 8 of it 
as “admirable in wey respect,’’ Another extols *‘its 
truly powerful, touching and profound conclusion;” 
pee ones i me as apreeete ring 
astonishment and most respectfu se.” The 
third Round Robin novel. ™ . 


GUIDE BOOKS. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS. NEW ENGLAND. 
MARITIME PROVINCES. MIDDLE STATES. 

One volume for the peaks and cascades, lakes and 
ravines of New Hampshire. One ior the grand ma- 
rine scerery and quaint cities of the Canadian sea- 
bourd, One for the scenic beauties and romantic an- 
tiquities of New England, One for the beaches, 
lakes, and mountains, and the noble cities of New 
York and Pennsylvania. These books contain ecores 
of maps; vivid descriptions of the scenery, histo’ 
and ~ of each locality; lists of hotels at eac 
point, with their prices and locations; accounts of 
routes of travel by sea and land; choice quotations 
from hundreds of favorite authors, referring to spec- 
ial locaiities, and no end of other items, to minister 
to the comfort, satisfaction and enlightenment of the 
traveller. e volumes are bound in flexible red 
ey ona each contains from 400 to 500 pages. Price 

50 each. 

“‘¥ortunately we have now a guide-book library, 
which, as far as it extends, is every whit as good as 
Baedeker. Clearness and compactness, the two lesser 
requisites, have been attained. As for accuracy, the 
amount of work done by the editor has been enor- 
mous. To eay that the books are better than any 
American books of the sort would be superfluous; 
there is no comparison to be made between them an 
their predecessors.’"’-—The Independent. ‘The White 
Mountains and Lake Winnepesaukee are more fasci- 
nating than ever in the light that Osgood’s new trav- 
el-volume sheds upon them.’’—Episcopal Register. 
“Altogether. in plan and workmanship, this guide- 
book is as perfect a thing of its kind as could well 
be nrodnuced. It is simply indispensable to all who 
visit or sojourn among the White Mountains.’’—Con- 
gregationalist. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., BOSTON. 
REMOVAL. 


Lee and Shepard have removed to chambers over 
the store recently occupied by them, corner of Frank- 
lin and Hawley streets. Entrance at No. 47 Frank- 
lin street. 











JUST READY. 


LEE AND SHEPARD’S EDITION 


REVISED VERSION 


——OF THE—— 


NEW TESTAMENT. 


Being an accurate reprint of the authorized Oxford 
Edition. Printed from new long primer type, witn 
marginal notes and references, and bound fr hand- 
some English cloth. The best edition in the market 


for the price. 
$1.00 RETAIL. 
Other styles of binding will be ‘ready in a few 


days. Liberal terms for quantities with or without 
imprint. 





Handbook of Punctuation. 


By MARSHALL T. BIGELOW, Corrector at Uni- 
be Press, Cambridge, Mass. Cloth. Price 
This work is intended to give plain and prastical 

rules for compositors, proof-readers, aut hors, teach- 

ers, pupils in colleges and schools, and busi men, 
which should be brief enough to be readily kept in 
ta and simple enough to be readily comprehend- 








INSECTS. 


How to Catch and How to Prepare 
them for the Cabinet. 


Comprising a Menual of Instruction for the Field 
Naturalist. 


By WALTER P. MANTON. Illustrated. Cloth. 

Price 50 cents. 

This little book is designed to furnish the nner 
in the practical parts of Entomology with reliable in- 
formation in a cheap form, and to waken a love for 
Nature and a closer study into her works. 





TAXIDERMY 
WITHOUT A TEACHER. 
Compriston a Complete Manual of Instruction for 

paring and Preserving Birds and Animais. 
With a chapter on Hunting and Hygiene. With in- 
structions for collecting and Eggs and In- 
sects, and a number of valuable receipts. 
By WALTER P. MANTON. 
Illustrated. ° ° Price 50 cents. 
The author’s idea has been to fnrnish ac 
handbook on Taxidermy, with a reliable method; 
and he guarantees success to the learner who fully 
carries out the directions embodied herein. 





For sale by all booksellers, Sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of price. 


Lee and Shepard, 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 





41 Franklin Street. . (Up Stairs. 
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9 addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 


remi' and relating to the 
Letters con the paper, must be 
Bere wan oan may be sent at our risk. 
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risk of the person sending it. 
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or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 
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A NEW INDEPENDENCE DAY. 
BOSTON’S ORATION FAVORS WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE. 


The most hopeful and cheering sign the 
Suffrage cause has ever had, was the oration 
of Judge Warren delivered by invitation of 
the Boston City Government on the Fourth 
of July. Suffragists have used that day to 
demand the application of the principles of 
the Declaration of Independence to Women. 
But this year, for the first time, the orator 
chosen by the authorities improved the 
occasion to affirm and approve the sure 
coming of the ballot to Woman. Judge 
Warren says, ‘“The extension of female 
Suffrage lies in the logic of events and is 
only a question of time.” He answered 
objections, stated reasons, and put himself 
sqnarely on the side of Suffrage for women. 
This support and indorsement is a marked 
indication of the change in public opinion. 
It will be hailed with delight by Suffragists 
everywhere. It shows another mile-stone 
passed. A fervent **Thank God!” escaped 
my lips as I read it. To other Suffragists, 
worn and tired with years of toil for this 
cause, must come the same grateful sense 
for this new help, which clearly indicates 
the end. We give herewith the entire 
passage in Judge Warren’s speech which 
pertains to Woman Suffrage, as follows: 


The archeologist of the twenty-first cen- 
tury, in studying the character of this 
present generation | its statutes, in coming 
upon ‘An act to aid in the preservation of 
order in elections,” passed in 1881, will be 
at a loss to know the reason for it, until he 
shall look back two years, when he will 
conclude that he has found the explanation; 
that the statute of 1881 required the voting 

laces to be kept cleanly and orderly, free 
rom smoking and drinking, in order to 
prepare for the advent of women at the 
polls to look after our public schools. The 
extension of Female Suffrage lies in the 
logic of events, and is only a question of 
time. The women all now vote in churches 
and business corporations. The high 
schools, colleges and collegiate courses, the 
professions—-in part as a beginning—and 
numerous employments for which men 
compete, are opening to them. They have 
become authors, astronomers, educators, 
and trustees of prison, charity,and school 
boards. In all these capacities they have 
elevated the character and improved the 
general condition of society. In republics, 
where the will of the pe is the maker of 
law, they influentially assist in moulding 
public opinion. As a logical necessity they 
will, in the natural order of events, be per- 
mitted to join inthe making of the law. 
The standard of the law and of public office 
will be made higher by their participation. 
Queen Victoria proved none the less an ex- 
cellent wife and mother, nor has she failed 
in any of the qualities that adorn those 
domestic relations, nor has she exerted any 
less powerful influence in society for having 
so long wielded the sceptre with such 
queenly grace and judgment. If, indeed, 
our civil war had broken out in the reign 
of George LV. or William IV., the proba- 
bilities are that either of those kings would 
have made a treaty of friendship cod alliens 
with the Southern Confederacy, which 
would have protracted its horrors and post- 
poned the day of the supremacy of the 
republic. But her moral sentiments forbade 
her giving aid and comfort to the effort to 
found a new government on the corner- 
stone of slavery, The growth of our repub- 
lican system follows the order of nature— 
‘first the blade, then the ear, then the full 
corn in the ear. The political power was 
hens to the men gradually, as here in 
assachusetts, first to church members, 
then to freeholders, then to owners of cer- 
tain personal estate, and lastly to poll-tax 
pee with the educational qualification. 
ereafter it will extend to women, more 
or less gradually, until the full fruit 1s 
reached; until at last the republic, like a 
pyramid, with its base resting upon the 
‘united voice of the whole people, without 
distinction of sex, can never be overturned. 
A theory has been formed as a reason 
against Female Suffrage—founding govern- 
ment on physicai force; and, as men supply 
all the force in defending or maintaining the 
country, they alone, it is urged, should 
vote. In other words that bullets or ballots 
should go together. But thestate of war is 
not our normal condition, and while the 
women do their proper share in war, by 
care in the camp and hospital, and 
performing men’s work at home; in peace 
a match the men in maintaining the 
social order and well-being of the commu- 
nity. It is not true, however, that the 
Sas of a republic is founded on 
orce any more than the public school is 
founded on the rod. Our republic is 
founded upon an organic law to which the 
people have given their consent as the best 
they could frame, and under which they 





can make such needful laws as they think 
are best calculated to establish liberty and 
—T If the public voting precincts are 
maintained they will be more orderly by 
the presence of women. But ing 
voting a domestic act, as here indicated, in 
which the adults of the family join, there 
will be a more deliberate, more general, 
more independent, more authoritative and 
incorrupt expression of the popular will. 
The practical tact and talent of our people 
in affairs will lead them to adapt their laws 
to the wants of the times, and so get rid of 
impending danger. Make voting compul- 
sory, and at the same time as convenient as 
possible; forbid by stringent law, or what 
should serve as well, by a sound public 
opinion, all candidates fiom contributing 
money to aid their own election, or from 

romising preferment in advance to their 

ollowers; let all the legitimate election ex- 
penses be paid frcm the public treasury; 
compensate all official service liberally as 
becometh a great and prosperous people, 
and with the periodical choice of good men 
our triplex republican system wil: go on 
continually like the clock, lubricated with 
the finest oil, and like that faithful moni- 
tor, will prove to be the most perfect and 
useful instrument which human ingenuity 
can devise. 

Such a complete recognition of the rights 
of women, at such a time, is a most sigrifi- 
cant sign, and must go far to arrest atten- 
tion, and to convince doubters of the justice 
and need of equal rights for women. To 
Suffragists it seems to shorten the distance 
to the end, and to lighten the labor and bur- 
den of this reform, which has been carried 
forward so many years. The grateful 
thanks of all Suffragists will be given to 
Judge Warren, who has so clearly and no- 
bly maintained the right. L. 8. 
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POLL TAX FOR WOMEN. 

The question comes tous from several 
directions, ‘‘Shall women who wish to vote 
for School Committee, pay a poll tax, 
whether they pay a property tax or not?” 
We find there is a difference of opinion on 
this point, and are advised that as the poll 
tax is now only fifty cents, it is best to pay 
it, whenever it is required, Contrary to 
expectation, and as we think contrary to 
law, the registrars require the name of each 
voting woman to be given in personally. 
It is well to accept this condition also. By 
all means let every woman overlook small 
obstacles, and make the most of her oppor- 
tunity to vote for School Committee. It is 
the opening of the door whlch leads to full 
Suffrage. Let every one who can, enter 
in. L. 8. 





SUMMER MEETINGS IN VERMONT. 

Eight Woman Suffrage meetings were 
held in Vermont, during the past week, un- 
der the auspices of the New England Asso- 
ciation. The speakers were Lucy Stone, 
Mary F. Eastman, H. B. Blackwell, Wm. 
8. Liscomb of Providence, R.I., Rev. 
Katherine Lent and Mrs. Martha G. Ripley. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe also took part in 
the evening meetings at St. Albans and 
Montpelier. 

In Rutland, on Tuesday afternoon and 
evening, July 5, at the Town Hall, Mr. 
Newman Weeks presided. The audience 
seemed small in so large a building, but 
there was good attention and evident inter- 
est. The Herald and Globe gave friendly 
notices. Between the meetings Mr. Weeks 
kindly conveyed the speakers in carriages 
to the high ground overlooking the village, 
and gave them a gratifying view of the 
town and its beutiful surroundings. 

At Burlington, Wednesday afternoon and 
evening, July 6, the handsome Methodist 
Church was opened to our speakers. In 
consequence of a mistake of date in the an- 
nouncement, and of a musical entertain- 
ment in the village, these meetings were 
not large. But they were attended by a 
number of earnest and intelligent persons, 
principally ladies, and we are assured that 
they have awakened an interest which will 
be manifested later 

At St. Albans, on Thursday afternoon 
and evening, July 7, the Baptist Church 
had been secured by our efficient friend 
Col. Albert Clarke, formerly editor of the 
Messenger. Hospitality was provided for 
the speakers, and all local expenses were 
met by the citizens, without a collection. 
The place was filled to overflowing with 
teachers and friends of education from all 
parts of the country, in attendance on the 
American Institute of Instruction. All the 
hotels and most of the private houses were 
crowded. But the hospitality of the Suf- 
fragists of St. Albans was equal to the 
emergency, and the speakers were most 
cordially and delightfully cared for. Both 
sessions were well attended by citizens of 
St. Albans and by persons who were at- 
tracted by the Institute of Instruction. Col. 
Clarke p.esided admirably and made an ad- 
dress of welcome. Mrs. Harriette Miller, an 
eminent teacher of elocution,of Providence, 
R. L, gave variety to the afternocn session 
by the recitation of a touching incident, 
where an aged woman. deserted by her 
children and on her way to the poor-house, 
was rescued by the death-angel. Mrs. 
Howe, who spoke with great acceptance at 
the afternoon meeting of the Institute of 
Instruction, spoke for Suffrage ia the even- 
ing. A letter from a correspondent in St. 
Albans, in another column, gives a correct 
estimate of the worth of these meetings. 





The last two meetings were held in 
Montpelier, on Friday afternoon and even- 
ing, July 8. Mrs. Joel Foster of that town 
presided with grace and dignity. Capital 
Hall was adorned by the ladies with beau- 
tiful bouquets of flowers. The heat was 
intense, but there was a moderately good 
attendance at both sessions, and some who, 
twelve years ago, refused to attend similar 
meetings, now came to hear and approve. 
Here again elegant hospitality was extended 
to the speakers- All local expenses were 
paid, and the meetings had a good effect. 
One of the most intelligent ladies of Mont- 
pelier has since written us as follows:— 

**We all look upon the meetings asa great 
success. They show us better than any- 
thing else could, what a change has taken 
place in public sentiment in the twelve 
years that have passed since the last Woman 
Suffrage meetings were held here. Ladies 
who would not have shown their faces at a 
Woman’s Rights meeting then, staid through 
the whole.” 

On Saturday afternoon, July 10, Mrs. 
Loomis, of Montpelier, invited a number of 
ladies to meet Mrs. Ripley at her house, to 
consider questions of Temperance, Moral 
Education, and Dress Reform, and a very 
pleasact reunion was the result. 

On Sunday, July 11, Miss Eastman, at 
the invitation of Rev. Mr. Wright, the Uni- 
tarian minister of Montpelier, spoke from 
his pulpit. 

This brief summary of the week’s work 
will show that even.in July much may be 
done to awaken thought and arouse inter- 
est. It 1s not necessary to describe the 
speeches of Mrs. Stone, Mrs. Howe and 
Miss Eastman, who are so well-known. 
The addresses of the younger speakers were 
remarkably bright, practical and earnest. 
Rev. Katherine Lent won friends by her 
genial sincerity. Mr. William 8. Liscomb, 
spoke with a clearness, brevity and logical 
force which were highly commended. Mrs. 
Ripley interested her audience by the di- 
rectness and simplicity of an earnest pur- 
pose, and distributed, as one young lady 
said, ‘enough Woman Suffrage documents 
to convert the community.” 

The beautiful scenery of the Green Moun- 
tains was at its loveliest. The valleys, cov; 
ered with luxuriant grass and flowers, the 
lofty hills. clothed with the richest foliage 
to their very summits, the clear and quiet 
streams, the broad expanse of Lake Cham- 
plain, with its many islands, and grand 
ranges of distant mountains, and, above all, 
the cordial hospitality of our friends—made 
impressions that will not be soon forgotten. 

H. BB. 
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THE ST. ALBANS CONVENTION. 


Epiror JourRNAL:—The Woman Suf- 
frage meetings held here on the 7th inst. were 
a success, There were in attendance at the 
afternuon session at least three hundred 
persons, but as the Institute was in session 
here at the same time, and as Mrs. Howe 
was to speak at the Institute meeting that 
afternoon, some of these people were com- 
ing and going. 

Notwithstanding the very great attraction 
in the evening at the Institute, it being no 
less than a lecture by Wallace Buell, sub- 
ject, ‘‘Landmarks of Walter Scott,” the 
audience was goodly in numbers and intel- 
ligence, and the speeches very strong aud 
convincing. 

I think we have got tothe point when 
the right of women to the Suffrage is 
generally admitted. Now we are in the 
posit:on where Garrison, Phillips, and other 
reformers in the anti-slavery movement 
found themselves when they were con- 
fronted with the teaching, ‘‘Servants, obey 
your masters,” the curse pronounced upon 
Ham, and so on. “Now we are told to 
reverence Paul’s teaching, ‘‘Let thy women 
learn in silence.” Theenemies of Woman 
Suffrage strive to frighten men and women 
by these teachings, which are mistranslated 
and mi understood, and contrary to the 
golden rule. 

There is no probability that our State 
will vote right on this question until cer- 
tain parties can be brought over to us, and 
these parties are not so numerous but that 
they can all be counted upon one’s fingers. 
In my judgment there is no State in the 
Union where the people are controlled by 
prejudice as we are bere. 

But we will hope and pray and work, 
knowing that we are right and ultimately 
must succeed. J. P. Buraess. 

St. Albans, Vt., July 9, 1881. 
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INJURi0US CHARITIES. 








A large proportion of all the money paid 
by charitable people to miscellaneous ap- 
plicants for relief is given to impostors. 
Such is the testimony of the Associated 
Charities committee of Boston, in an article 
published to-day in another column. 

But this is not all. A large proportion 
of money appropriated to charities by the 
public goes to create and maintain a class 
of paupers. In New York oneof the great- 
est abuses is the grant of public money to 
institutions of every name and description. 
Orphan asylums would at first glance seem 
worthy of public aid. But the law appro- 
priating a certain weekly stipend to asylums 
foreach child maintained, has led to the mul- 





plication and excessive enlargement of such 
establishments. In somecases asylums have 
actually been created for the sole purpose of 
drawing the legal stipend. Thousands of 
children are swept into them. are kept there, 
and in a few years grow so utterly demoral- 
ized that it has become a common phrase to 
say that the boy or the girl has been insti- 
tutionized—meaning thereby—made worth- 
less for any useful purpose. 

Our lunatic asylums are fast becoming 
prison-menageries, eminently fitted to 
make lunacy incurable; our poor-houses are 
castles of indolence and nurseries of crime; 
our orphan asylums are hot beds.of imbe- 
cility and vice; and it is a question whether 
a majority of our legal charities, as at pre- 
sentZconducted in the United States, ought 
not to be abolished. 

But there is a staff of officials attached to 
each public and private institution, who 
live off the public, and whose business it is 
to keep the public misinformed. 

This general statement does not apply to 
institutions which are distinctly temporary 
and remedial in their character. Asylums 
for the education of the deaf dumb, b! ind, 
and idiotic are needed. 

Hospitals and infirmaries are indispens- 
able. But no healthy, happy human being 
was ever reared except ina home. And 
any system which gathers children in great 
aggregations, whether by Catholic sister- 
hoods or Protestant boards of managers, is 
inherently mischievous and unnatural. 
Beneath all the show and pomp of benevo- 
lence which corporate selfishness and theo 
logical exclusiveness exhibit, behind all 
the dress-parade of street processions, pub- 
lic exhibitions, etc., lies the fact that child- 
ren herded together without private family 
life become a curse to themselves and to 
society. 

If the State would enable unmarried wo- 
men and childless widows to adopt one or 
more destitute children by contributing to 
their support, the money would be well ap- 
plied and one of the great causes of pauper- 
ism would be removed. We hope the day 
will come when orphan asylums will be 
known only as temporary refuges, from 
which children will be promptly torwarded 
to charitable women and men who will 
adopt them into permanent homes, and 
rear them to lives of self-help and self re- 


spect. H. B, B, 
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THE SARATOGA CONVENTION. 

Once in about seven years, a general con- 
vention is held in this country to which all 
temperance societies and church denomina- 
tions are invited to send delegates. Nine of 
these have already been convened; each has 
marked decided progress in the movement. 

On the 21st and 22nd of June the ninth 
and last was held at Saratoga, with an at- 
tendance of nearly four hundred delegates 
and a larger proportion of women clergy- 
men than ever before. It was a marvelous 
gathering, innumbers, experience and force 
of character. ‘‘The policy of silence” 
maintained toward it by the secular press 
is in itself significant of the unholy alliance 
between beer and the printing office in these 
days of sharply drawn lines and ‘‘clear 
ideas.” 

But that convention was the high water 
mark of our Christian Republic, and shad- 
owed forth the ‘‘greater things than these” 
that were spoken when it was declared 
‘there is neither male nor female in Christ 
Jesus.” What other country has reached 
the level of putting women on a perfect 
equality in all the invitations to and ar- 
rangements of a great gathering like this, 
including delegates from thirty States and 
half as many churches? And this was 
done as a matter of course, without special 
bluster or enthusiasm. It did not seem to 
enter the minds of the thoroughly civilized 
and enlightened gentlemen who constituted 
the majority, that any other course was de- 
sirable or even open to them. True, a man, 
Rev. Dr. Gordon of Boston, was chosen 
president, but he was escorted to the chair by 
Judge Black, Gen. Wagner, Dr. Babcock, 
Mother Stewart and Miss Willard. And 
though one of the special Vice-Presidents 
was Joshua L. Bailey, the ‘‘coffee house 
philanthropist” of Philadelphia, the other 
was Eliza Thompson of Hillsboro’ Ohio, 
daughter of its greatest Governor, and 
leader of the grand crusade. Among the 
Vice-Presidents at large there are more 
names of women than of men. John B. 
Gough and Rev. Dr. J. O. Peck stood side 
by side upon the list with Frances E. Wil- 
lard and J. Ellen Foster, while Mrs. Gov- 
ernor Wallace balances Sir Leonard Tilley 
of Canada and Mrs. Barrett of Massachu- 
setts offsets Prof. George E. Foster of New 
Brunswick. Miss Julia Colman was there, 
aad Miss Esther Pugh of New York, also 
Mrs. Mary H. Hunt of Boston, Mrs. Nellie 
H, Bradley of Washington, Mrs. Witten- 
myer, of Philadelphia, Mrs. T. B. Carse of 
Chicago, Mrs. Mary C. Johnson of Brook- 
lyn. Beside them were Hon. Wm. Daniel 
of Baltimore, Rev. Dr. Lawson of Brook- 
lyn, Felix H. Brunot of Pittsburg, Rev. 
Dr. Stryker of Saratoga, and George H. 
Vibbert of our own Bay State Of the 
four secretaries, two were women—Mrs. 
Caroline B. Buell, of Connecticut, corres- 
ponding secretary of the National W. C. T. 
U., and Mrs. L. D. Douglass, of Meadville, 





Pa., president of the local Union there 
J. N. Stearns of New York, and Rev. Mr. 
Chambliss of Oberlin, Ohio, were their co. 
adjutors. 

In all the committees women bore their 
part admirably, and in the public speaking 
for clearness, pith and brevity, they more 
than Leldtheirown. Indeed, the testimony 
of the gentlemen delegates was, that the 
women had taught them lessons in practi- 
cal methods of work and of expression, 
which were invaluable. A. D. D. of the 
Presbyterian order from Philadelphia, de- 
clared that ‘‘If women could contribute the 
proportion of cerebrum to political con- 
ventions which they had to this one, he, a 
life-long Conservative, would cry ‘God 
speed theday!”" He said he was humiliated 
to hear such women as were present, plan- 
ning to enlist the voting element by means 
of Miss Willard’s petition, which she calls 
a ‘Tonic for Voters.” ‘I am humiliated,” 
said this gray haired Minister, ‘‘that these 
noble earnest-hearted women who are cir- 
culating this petition can not answer tleir 
own prayers by voting themselves,” and his 
words were applauded to the echo. 

That chivalric gentleman and patriot, A. 
M. Powell of New York, (Editor of the 

Vational Temperance Advocate) read the 
following resolution, which was adopted 
with but one dissenting vote by a woman 
and eleven by men in all that great conven- 
tion: 

Resolved, That the hearty participation of women 
in organization and work for temperance is received 
and acknowledged thankfully as a boon from a bene- 
ficent God, and we claim and shall persistently de- 
mand for her legal power to aid and defend her 
home and children from the curse of rum as fully as 
she now holds her one. social, and religious privi- 


leges and duties with man; and that equal duties 
and responsibilities demand equal power and liberty. 


Mrs. Wittenmyer alone spoke and voted 
against the resolution. Felix R. Brunot, 
in explaining his negative vote, said he was 
a strong believerin Woman Suffrage, but 
did not wish to yoke the two reforms of 
temperance and the equal ballot together. 
He said there was much Scripture in favor 
of the latter, and none which, rightly in- 
terpreted, went against it, while there was 
a passage in Acts that was unmistakable in 
the affirmative, namely: ‘‘Let her drive.” 

There was no more salient illustration of 
the broad spirit regnant in this convention 
than that afforded by Rev. Dr. A. J. Gor- 
don, the president, when he invited Miss 
Willard, who was one of the Vice-presidents 
at large, to the chair during an evening 
session, which proved to be the most diffi- 
cult of the entire time. Previous questions, 
motions to lay on the table and to recon- 
sider, points of order and privilege, fol!owed 
each other in quick succession from eight 
till eleven o’clock. Grave doctors of divi- 
nity rose for permission to speak, or took 
their seats on a ruling of the chair, but 
whether for weal or woe, the president pro- 
ceeded without the smallest hesitation or 
embarrassment. Probably she was caught 
napping in some of the nicer points of par- 
liamentary usage, but clearly she carried us 
through, and we will always praise the 
bridge—or the woman—who, ina trying 
emergency, does that. 

The beauty of it all was that everybody 
took the whole proceeding as a matter of 
course—just as they will, twenty years 
hence, when women speak and preside in 
State Legislatures, and later on, in the Na- 
tional Congress. For they are bound to 
excel as parliamentarians, from the light- 
ning-like rapidity of their thought and the 
readiness of their decision. The testimony 
was universal that in speaking, writing, de- 
bating the resolutions, etc., the women 
were more clear, pointed, and convincing 
than the men. So we might go on ad infi- 
nitum, but this point we are making is simp- 
ly this: The Saratoga convention, con- 
sidering of whom it was made up, whom it 
represented, and how much, was the best 
rehearsal of the twentieth century which 
the nineteenth has yet seen. 

BoaDICEA, 





MISS SCHOFIELD’S EXPERIENCE. 

Epiror JournaL: Perhaps your readers 
would like to know the result of Miss 
Martha Schofield’s attempt to secure the 
appointment of post-mistress at Aiken, 8. C. 

By invitation of prominent Republicans 
resident here, and at their urgent request, 
Miss Schofield made application for this 
office, and went to Washington strongly in- 
dorsed by Chief Justice Waite, Judge 
Tourgee, and other reliable public men. 

The ‘‘deadlock” in the Senate prevented 
consideration of her case, In the meantime 
one of the signers to her petition failed to 
secure an appointment to another U. 8. po- 
sition, and then permitted his son, also a 
signer, to try for the post office. 

Shortly after, the ‘‘most powerful Repub- 
lican” from this place, went to Washington 
and represented to the Administration that 
although Miss Schofield was a good wo 
man, the prejudice against her would dis- 
turb the ideal quiet which ‘“‘harmonizers” 
call peace. As a weak mother gives up to 
a strong-willed child for fear of rousing his 
passion, so these compromisers,in their fear 
of Southern anger, forget that justice de- 
mands that there should be some represent- 
ative for the race forced into citizenship, 
and who,in this case, indorsed herina 
body. 

The facts are, though the native Aikenites 
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do not love Miss Schofield, they have con- 
fidence in her business ability, and this 
with business men would balance prejudice. 

Another plausible reason was that a man 
could do more in the office for the Republi- 
can party than a woman. Past facts make 
this doubiful. Miss Schofield was the only 
person who had the courage to write, over 
her own signature, the truth about the 
Democrats in the Ellenton riots in 1876. 
Many will remember her letters to the Wo- 
MAN’s JOURNAL and the VW. Y¥. Tribune. 

After the last election she aroused a 
storm of wrath by exposing through the 
press the conduct of the whites, and up- 
holding the truth about the colored people. 
As a black ‘‘stalwart” has frequently said, 

‘If there were five Republican men as 
brave as Miss Schofield, the party would 
not have gone down. The Democrats are 
more afraid of what she will tell than of 
what the men will do.” 

The puff of opposition so scared some of 
the signers that they wrote to bave their 
names withdrawn from her petition. This 
did not surprise her, as the fear of losing 
trade and her unpopularity with the South- 
ern press have kept her outside of the 
society of Northern residents and property 
owners, though winter visitors are not 
afraid to recognize and visit her. 

The person above referred to, Mr. B. P. 
Chatfield, who had offered and promised to 
write a letter in her behalf to the Postmas- 
ter General, had failed to do it, went to 
Washington and let the Administration 
know that ‘‘Miss Schofleld was a woman, 
&c., &c.” He returned shortly with a 
commission to be postmaster himself. 

It seems to me comment is unnecessary. 
Her failure to secure the appointment is 
attributed by the Administration to the 
unfortunate accident of her sex, (notwith- 
standing that the present incumbent is a 
woman.) Her failure to secure it is attrib- 
uted by her Northern friends resident here 
to the strong prejudice which exists against 
her on account of her work. 

This is their dilemma. Choose which 
you may! Wa. T. RopENBACH. 

Aiken, S. C. 


——- ---e@e ———_ 
A WORD TO THE FOOLISH. 

A woman, neatly dressed in black and of 
decent appearance, came to the office of 
Ward 7, Associated Charities, (Charity 
Building, Chardon street), last week, with 
anote from alady in Boylston street to one 
of the committee. The notestated that the 
bearer had asked for aid,and that the lady, 
knowing nothing of the case beyond the 
woman’s own story, had directed her to the 
Associated Charities. The woman gave 
her name on being asked, and produced a 
telegraphic despatch which she said she 
had that morning received in answer to one 
she had sent to the Tewksbury Almshouse, 
to inquire about her son. The son, she 
said, had left her some years since, and she 
had never heard from him till lately she 
learned that he was very ill at Canton, 
where he had been working in the miils. 
She had left her home near Lowell, where 
she took in washiog for her living, having 
lost her husband two years ago, and had 
gone to Canton. Here she was told by his 
fellow workmen that her son had been taken 
to Tewksbury some little time before, being 
veryill. She had telegraphed to Tewksbury, 
whence she had received the above men- 
tioned despatch. 

The telegram, which looked genuine and 
was signed by ore of the principal officials 
at Tewksbury, stated that her son had left 
for Providence the week before. The wo- 
man said she should now give up the search. 
She had spent all her money in the journey 
and the telegram, and she now on!y wanted 
to get back home. She wept a good deal 
over her son, but said she feared he had got 
into bad ways, and perhaps was a drunkard, 
and that she would rather see him in his 
grave than that. She declared that she had 
never in her life asked for assistance before, 
but that, as she was standing in Boylston 
street, on her return from Canton, wonder- 
ing what she should do next, she saw a lady 
who looked very kind,and she had ventured 
to tell her the dilemma, and been sent to 
Chardon street. 

The story sounded plausible, and, com- 
bined with the woman’s good looks, was 
one which almost any one would have be- 
lieved. The woman said she only wanted 
money enough to get her as far as Law- 
rence, where she had friends. The lady 
applied to took her down stairs, told the 
story and showed the telegram to the over- 
seers, who gave her a line to Dr. Wheel- 
wright at the State House, asking him to 
give her a free pass to Lawrence. 

Some days afterwards, as the lady was 
waiting at the Eastern Railroad station, 
she saw this woman walking about outside 
and begging of every weil dressed man who 
came by. Sometimes she raised her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes and cried while she 
told her story. From almost every man 
she spoke to she got money. Just as she 
had taken money from two gentlemen the 
lady went up to her and said: ‘‘When you 
came to me to get help to leave Boston you 
said it was the first time you had ever done 
anything of the kind, and that it almost 
killed you to do it then. Now I have been 
watching you for the last twenty minutes, 





and you know very well what I have seen. 
This won’t do, and must come to an end 
now.” 

She hardly waited to listen, but ran out 
of the side door and was away from the 
station in a moment. Now this sort of 
thing is taking place all the time, and will 
do so,as long as people are so foolish and so 
unconscientious as to give to everyone who 
has a story to tell, or who asks for alms in 
the street. They are almost sure to be im- 
postors. Ninety-nine out of a hundred is 
not too high to put it, and, in fact, is being 
very lenient to the hundredth; and yet, 
because it is an easy sort of self-indulgence 
to put one’s hand in one’s pocket and give 
what one will never miss, rather than take 
the trouble to take the name and address of 
the applicant and mail them to the Office of 
Associated Charities, Room 41, Charity 
Bureau, Chardon street, where the case is 
sure of being speedily and properly attended 
to, these impostures will go on, and the 
impostor will live and thrive and grow fat, 
to the detriment and loss of the worthy 
poor and the demoralization of the careless 
rich. 

This is not a word to the wise, who do 
not need it, but to the foolish who do. Its 
truth is certified by the Committee on 
Bulletins for the Associated Charities. 

gintnnintiiibanmming 

RETIREMENT OF SIR GEORGE AIRY. 

The daughter of the astronomer Royal, 
Sir George Airy, writes to a friend in Ameri, 
ca, as follows: 

‘You can fancy whatatrying day was 
this of the last ‘‘visitation,” when my father 
announced his resignation to the Board of 
visitors”. 

‘‘He has received nothing but the very 
kindest expressions both from the Govern- 
ment and the individual members, on his 
retirement from half a century of very hard 
work. It is right for him to give up while 
he is still in such strength and vigor, and 
in full possession of all his glorious powers 
and energy”. 

‘Not that he will be idle. He will beable 
to go on steadily at the work he has not yet 
finished, without the interruption of drudg- 
ery unavoidable to one in office”. 

‘*We have taken an old pleasant house just 
outside the Park gate. Itis getting into 
order and will be very pretty. We shall 
move from this place in the beginning of 
August. We keep dear father’s 80th birth- 
day on the 27th of July.” 


+ 
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CKEDIT TO WHOM CREDIT, 

Eprtor JouRNAL:—In the JourNat of 
July 2nd, I notice, by the article headed, 
“Saved by a Woman Physician,” that Dr, 
A. H. Smith is wrongly supposed to bea 
woman physician. It is to the broad know- 
ledge and tender sympathy of Dr. Albert 
H. Smith that Lizzie Arsons owes her life. 
He is an efficient and valued member of the 
staff of physicians of the Woman’s Medical 
College, and of the ‘‘Woman’s Hospital;”’ 
and is one of nature’s noblemen. Hoping 
the JoURNAL will always give credit, where 
credit is due, I am sincerely yours, 

EvizaBeTH B, JUSTICE. 
Berkshire Hills, Mass. 
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CO-EDUCATION AT GOVERNEUR. 

At the Commencement exercises of the 
Governeur (N. Y.) Wesleyan seminary, on 
the 12th ulto, a class-song written by Mrs. 
Helen Rich, entitled ‘‘Ring the Lily Bell,” 
was charmingly sung by the young lady 
students. This co-educational institution 
was worthily represented in the exercises 
of Class Day and Commencement by grad- 
uates of both sexes. They included an 
original song by Miss Austin of Ogdens- 
burg, Class History, by Miss Nellie E. 
Ayers, The Illusion of Fiction, by Miss 
Ettie Barber, The Inner Life of a Nation, 
by Miss Carrie J. Crysler, Modern Delu- 
sions, by Miss Kate McCloy, Popular 
Amusements by Miss McGregor, and Class 
Advice, by Miss Bertha A. Holbrook. 


Ee ean a eee 
LILIAN WHITING ON THE WOMAN’S 
BANK. 

The first time I ever heard of the ‘‘Wo- 
man’s Deposit” was on the evening of Sept. 
24, of last autumn. A young lady friend 
was callingon me. A Boston artist she is, 
and suggestively asked why Idid not put 
some money into the ‘‘Woman’s Deposit.” 
The suggestion was made, I presume, from 
her intuitive knowledge of the rapidity 
with which wealth pours itself into the cof- 
fers of the journalist, and naturally she 
wished to aid me in my embarrassment of 
superflucus riches. 

**What is the Woman’s Deposit?” I in- 
quired. 

“Tt isa woman’s bank,” I was answered, 
‘that pays its depositors eight per cent a 
month, and you see in ayear you get buck 
nearly all of your money in interest, and 
you can draw the principal whenever you 
wish.” 

My incredulity was met with more 
graphic iilustration and eloquent praise of 
this munificent finance, and my skepticism 
appeared to my friend as an inability to ap- 
preciate virtue. By acurious coincidence 





the first article on this ‘‘deposit” appeared 
the next morning in the Daily Advertiser. 
I ran over to my friend's studio with it. 

‘‘Well, I don’t believe one word of it,” 
indignantly asserted the young lady after 
running it through, ‘‘it’s just like those 
newspapers !”’ 

It is not the least miraculous part of the 
affair that to this day there are a few wo- 
men who believe that Mrs. Howe is e mar- 
tyr tothe journalistic instinct for news, and 
had she been “‘let alone,” all would have 
gone on beautifully in this original banking 
scheme, Of these believing fair ones, Miss 
Mary Abigail Dodge, otherwise Gail Hamil- 
ton, is the acknowledged leader. She sum- 
mons her decimated ranks and leads them 
to triumph in the pages of the current num- 
ber of the Atlantic, under the caption of 

‘The Gentiemen’s Contribution to the 
Ladies’ Deposit.” Leads them to triumph, 
did I say? Ridicule would be more accu- 
rate.—Lilian Whiting in the Inter-Ocean, 





THE GARROTING OF WOMEN. 

The garroting of women in the public 
thoroughfares of New York would not be 
heard of if the women would exhibit better 
taste in their dress. They go out arrayed in 
fine jewelry and diamends, and offer temp- 
tations to those whose inclinations lead them 
to steal. The street isno place to display 
jewels, and women who lave no other 
place to show them should dispose of them. 
Watches are worn dangling from the belts 
of ladies’ dresses, costly lockets are fastened 
outside their mantles or capes, and in the 
ears of every woman who Can get thein, al- 
most without exception, are worn dia- 
monds. Justso long as this fashion is kept 
up, so long will there be robbers in the 
streets, who,if opportunity offer, will show 
them personal violence in order to obtain 
their valuables. Plain attire is not onl, pre- 
ferable on the score of taste, but in the large 
cities it is decidedly the safest costume, and 
one that does not’invite crime doing, in the 
way mentioned in connection with Mrs. 
Freeman, of New York, yesterday, who 
was garroted in the street for the jewels she 
wore.— Brooklyn Eagle. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Twelve young women graduated from 
Abbott academy,at Andover, Wednesday. 








Why not teach shorthand writing in our 
high schools and colleges? 


The greatest mortality of mankind is be- 
tween three and six in the morning. 


The Report of the Fourth of July Celebra- 
tion by the lowa Suffraygists will appear 
next week. 


Prominent English officers are in favor of 
having atrained body of female nurses at- 
tached to each regiment of the army. 


The Concord School of Philosophy has 
opened well, and its friends are certain of a 
greater success than that of last year. 


In the graduation class of the Boston 
Normal School, there were thirty-eight 
young ladies who received certificates of 
proficiency. 


Joseph Longworth has given $10,000 to 
the Cincinnati Museum of Fine Arts, in ad- 
dition to the Lessing collection of pictures 
recently bought in Europe. 


The wife of Gen. Sherman says that dur- 
ing their married life her husband has never 
but once been late to dinner. Happy Mrs. 
Sherman! 


Smith College, in Northampton, has had 
a gift of $25,000 froma bachelor named 
Winthrop Hillyer. It is a contribution to 
an art gallery for the college. 


A woman in Grand Rapids, Mich., recov- 
ered $1500 from a local druggist for making 
a mistake in putting up a prescription, and 
thus injuring her health. 


Mr. Spofford, Librarian of Congress, 
states, in his American Almanac for 1881, 
that the amount of gold and silver pro- 
duced in the United States during the last 
fiscal year is $73,700,000. 


The speech of Wendell Philips before the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society of Harvard College, 
will be found on our inside pages. It con- 
tains a mine of treasures which will enrich 
every reader. The Rights of Women get a 
good share of remembrance. 


Of the seventeen Presidents who have 
died in or-out of office, six have died in July, 
and three, (Jefferson, Adams ana Monroe), 
have died on July 4, the first two on the 
same day in 1826, the 50th anniversary of 
the Declaration. 


A large number of people attended the 
reception to Miss Parnell, atthe Quebec 
Music Hall, on Thursday night. An address 
was presented to her by officers of the Land 
League, to which she replied in witty and 
moderate language. 


‘‘The American Institute of Instruction,” 
which met at St. Albans last week, was 
largely attended, and very successful. The 
presence and address of Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, added a new and inspiring help to 





CARPETS. 





We have now open for inspection and for sale a line of the 
cheicest Carpets ever offered in Boston, of the latest and most 


desirable colorings and patterns, 


We have a line of WILTON CARPETS at $2.25, full five-frame and equal in quality to anything of- 


offered in this market at $2.75 or $3 per yard. 


AXMINSTERT and MOQUETTE CARPETS from $1.50 to $2.50. 
Best BODY BRUSSELS CARPETS, $1.25, $1.40, $1.50 and $1.60,—the latter for the Choicest 


Patterns. 


TAPESTRY CARPETS.—We have opened a full line of £00 pieces at 75 cents per yard. They 


cannot be had elsewhere in the city. 
We have other grades at 85 cents and $1.00. 


We have also on show a superior TAPESTRY CARPET, equal in Texture and Quality to apny- 


thing made here or in Europe. 


INGRAINS.—We have, of the best Extra Superior Grade, a very full line, from 75 cents to 90 cents. 
We have a line a grade lower at 65 cents to 75 cents, all wool. 





1f you want Carpets, call and see what we have. You will save money by buy- 


ing from us, and get Reliable Goods. 





John X% James Dobson, 


Manufacturers, 
525 & 527 Washington Street, Boston. 











No Money Required for Human Hair. 


JOHN MEDINA will forward by Mail or Express throughout the country to any person wishing for ong 


kind of Hair work or any article in the Hair line, that t 


for. No obligation to keep 8 un- 
less perfectly satisfactory. Observe the 
following price list: One lot French 
Hair Switches, with short stems, extra 
even hair— 
Weighing 50z., 1 yard long, for..... 
Weighing 4 oz., 30 in. long, for...... 
Weighing 34 oz., over 34 yard long,.. 5 
Weighing 3 oz., over 26 in. long, for. 4& 
Weighing 2% oz.,over 24in. long, for 3 
Weighing 2 0z.,over 20 inches long... 2 
e consider these the greatest bar- 
ains. We shall sell one lot of Real 
air GRAY SWITCHES at the same 
rice as the plain, and are safe in say- 
ng such is unequalled in the annals of 
hair. Coudray’s Cosmetic for 5¢.; cost 


PARIS HATR 


426 Washington St., corner Summer, z 


he goods may be seen and inspected bef. 


ore being 

*s Bandolire, 10c,; less 

cost. e t size crimp 

Frese kplan. batt ea 
ne c. per bunch, 

gene Coquette, e.; marked down 


MEDINA’S LISBON WAVE, war- 
anted water curl, the prettiest and most 
natural wave ever worn. $5, $8, $10 and 
pase. Ladies’ and Gents’ 

—~ 9 of Hair at $8, $10, $12 and up- 
ward. 
We warrant to sell the best and chea 
est in prices, and to give satisfaction 
all our customers. 

Worn hair and combings taken in 
exchange. 


STORE 
















7c. Cow 


BOSTON 








BOSTON: ‘ . . . 





BALTIMORE: 
04 & 206 W.Baltimore St. }f 


NEW YORE: 
No. 112:Fifth Avenue. 





—— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


GRAND, UPRIGHT & SQUARE PIANO-FORTES. 


For over, forty years before the public, these instruments have, by their excellence, attained an un- 
purchased pre-eminence, which establishes them the unequalled in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


E. W. TYLER, Agt, 








these invaluable meetings. 


Rev. W. H. Spencer has received a unani- 
mous call from the Free Religious Society 
of Florence (Northampton) to become their 
resident speaker. It will be a great loss to 
Haverhill to part with Mr. Spencer and his 
accomplished wife, Mrs. Anna Garlin 
Spencer. 


Seventeen young ladies graduated from 
the literary course at Oberlin, and from the 
Classical course were graduated twenty- 
three young men and four ladies. Their 
exercises were gratifying to friends and 
highly creditable to themselves and their 
Alma Mater. Eight of the class of divinity 
students go as foreign missionaries. 


President Garfield is improving in con- 
dition. Strong hopes are entertained that 
he will recover. He is still not out of dan- 
ger, and very weak. The would-be mur- 
derer is a man of weak mind and depraved 
character. This attempt had no political 
significance. But the author of such adeed 
should be made safe forever in a lunatic 
asylum. 


The Herdic coaches have made their first 
public trips in this city, running be- 
tween the northern and southern railroad 
stations. They attracted considerable at- 
tention and comment, and so far as observed 
appeared to be well patronized. Each 
coach will seat eight passengers, and no 
more than that number are permitted to 
ride at once. It was not necessary to hang 
out the sign ‘‘full” many times yesterday. 
The coaches ride easily. The single fare is 
ten cents, but four tickets are sold fora 
quarter. 


Prof. Borden P. Bowne, of Boston Uni- 
versity, has received a call to the chair of 
philosophy in Yale College, at a salary of 
$3500. It is understood that President 
Porter desires to transfer the greater part 
of his work as an instructor to younger 
hands, and that the new arrangement is for 
his relief. The call is exceedingly compli- 
mentary to the young professor and the pe- 
cnniary inducement strong, but it is not 
believed that he will consent to leave his 
present post in Boston. 


A statue to the memory of the late Sir 
Rowland Hill, the originator of penny post- 
age, executed by Mr. Brock, was recently 
unveiled at Kidderminster, England. It 
stands inthe centre of the borough, near 
the town hall, and forms a worthy compan- 
ion to the statue of Robert Baxter, by the 
same sculptor, near at hand. Altogether, 
some 200,000 persons from all parts of the 
world, have contributed to the memorial, 
and most of them gave a penny each, again 
illustrating what the accumulation of small 
sums will do. 

The new Boston City Directory for 1881 
has just been issued by Sampson, Davenport 
& Co., No. 155 Franklin street. Its value 
is apparent from the astonishing number of 





changes in addresses it contains, as com- 
pared even with one yearago. 35291 new 
names have been added, 27938 old names 
have been erased, and 44172 changes have 
been made in location. Inall 107401 changes 
have been made inasingle year. If any 
body offers you a directory for a former 
year, decline to waste time uvon it. It is 
only a delusion and asnare. Give us the 
Directory for 1881, or give us none. 


The talk of some parents to their little 
daughters or sons about beaux is as cor- 
rupting as it is silly. Only last week we 
heard a lovely child of eight teased about 
her having a beau, and this in a prominent 
family, where the idea should be foreign to 
her for years to come. Joking a boy in 
school about having a sweetheart is repul- 
sive to the mother of good sense; and 
usually is to the boy, who treats girls as 
though they were human beings like his own 
sisters. Joking about beaux is a sufficiently 
delicate subject to be deferred till persons 
are of 4 reasonable age at least.—Congrega- 
tionalist. 

The following really occurred at the Bag- 
shot bazaar recently, in England: A young 
gentleman thought he fancied a certain arti- 
cle exposed for sale at one of the bazaars, and 
he was certain he fancied the lady who pre- 
sided at the bazaar. He remarked therefore 
that he thought that particular article very 
pretty. The lady said: ‘Yes, it is very 
pretty. My mother sent it.” ‘‘Ah! really,” 
pursued the yonug gentlemen, deter- 
mined to discover the name of the owner of 
the eyes that had bewitched him. ‘‘Ah! real- 
ly. Let me see, I think I have met your 
mother. Her name is——?” ‘‘The Queen,” 
answered the lady. The young gentleman 
did not wait for the last train from Bagshot. 


Tn looking over the reports of the college 
and school graduation exercises of the sea- 
son itis curious to note the character of the 
subjects the young men and maidens select 
for their essays and dissertations. With the 
young college men reform in politics isa 
favorite topic. They are severe critics and 
their estimate of politicians and political 
methods is not high. They are graduating 
independents, and they talk as if they 
meant to dash in and reform everything in- 
stanter. It is significant, the talk of these 
fresh young college men just vaulting into 
the world of business and politics, of the 
bent the young men are to take at the 
start, and, in so far has its interest. 
The strong point with the girls appears to 
de asever, culture. ‘‘Virgil, and his Influ- 
ence ou English Literature,” was the topic 
of one graduating essay; “Carlyle,” and 
“Sophocles,” of others; and one sweet 
girl discoursed learnedly on ‘‘Milton’s Pan- 
demonium the Archetype of the Roman 
Pantheon.’‘—Springfield Repubiican 
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WENDELL PHILLIPS AT HARVARD. 


The centennial anniversary of the Har- 
vard chapter of the Phi Beta Kappa Society 
was celebrated at Cambridge on Thursday 
evening, June 30. Wendell Phillips by in- 
vitation delivered the oration. His subject 
was: “The true value of American Educa- 
tion, and the duty of Educated Men.” We 
print this admirable address entire: 

ORATION BY WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


Mr. President and Brothers of the P. B. K: 
A hundred years ago our society was plant- 
ed—a slip from the older root—in Virginia. 
The parent seed, tradition says, was French; 
part of that conspiracy for free speech, 
whose leaders prated democracy in the sa- 
loons, while they carefully held on to the 
flesh-pots of society, by crouching low to 
kings and their mistresses, and whose final 
object of assault was Christianity itself. 
Voltaire gave the watchword: 

“Crash the wretch.” 

** Korasez l’infame.” 

No matter how much or how little truth 
there may be in’ the tradition; no matter 
what was the origin, or what the object of 
our society, if it had any special one, both 
are long since forgotten. We stand now 
simply a representative of free, brave, 
American scholarship. I emphasize Amer- 
ican scholarship. 

In one of those glowing, and as yet un- 
equaled, pictures which Everett drew for 
us, here and elsewhere, of Revolutidnary 
scenes, I remember his caying that the in- 
dependence we then won, if taken in its lit- 
eral and narrow sense, was of no interest 
and little value; but construed in the full- 
ness of its real meaning, it bound us to a 
distinctive American character and purpose 
—to a keen sense of large responsibility and 
to a generous self-devotion. It is under 
the shadow of such unquestioned authority 
that 1 use the term, American scholarship. 

Our society was no doubt, to some ex- 
tent, a protest against the sombre theology 
of New England, where, a hundred years 
ago, the atmosphere was black with ser- 
mons, end where religious speculation beat 
a oy against the narrowest limits, 

The first generation of Puritans—though 
Lowell does let Cromwell call them ‘‘asmall 
colony of pinched fanatics”—included some 
men, indeed, not a few, worthy to walk 
close to Roger Williams and Sir Harry 
Vane, the two men deepest in thought and 
bravest in speech of all who spoke English 
in their day, and equal to any in practical 
statesmanship. 

Sir Harry Vane—-in my judgment, the 
noblest human being who ever walked the 
streets of yonder city—I do not forget 
Franklin or Sam Adams, Washington or 
Lafayette, Garrison or John Brown. But 
Vane dwells an arrow’s flight above them 
all; and his touch consecrated the continent 
to measureless toleration of opinion and en- 
tire equality of rights. We are told we can 
find in Plato ‘‘all the intellectual life of 
Europe for two thousand years”—so you 
can find in Vane the pure gold of two hun- 
dred and fifty years of American civiliza- 
tion, with no particle of its dross. Plato 
would have welcomed him tothe Academy, 
and Fenelon kneeled with him at the altar. 
He mace Somers and John Marshall possi- 
ble; like Carnot, he organized victory; and 
Milton pales before him in the stainlessness 
of his record. He stands among English 
statesmen, in practice and in theory, pre- 
eminently the representative of serene faith 
in the safety of trusting truth wholly to her 
own defence. 

For other men we walk backward und 
throw over their memories the mantle of 
charity and excuse, saying reverently: ‘‘Re- 
member the temptation and the age.” But 
Vane’s ermine has no stain; no act of his 
needs explanation or apology, and in 
thought he stands abreast of the age—like 
pure intellect, belongs to all time. 

Carlyle said, in years when his words 
were worth heeding: ‘‘Young men, close 
your Byron and open your Geethe.” If my 
counsel had weight in these halls I should 
say: ‘‘Young men, close your John Win- 
threp and Washington, your Jefferson and 
Webster, and open Sir Harry Vane.” It 
‘was the generation that knew Vane who 
gave to our Alma Mater for a seal the sim- 
ple pledge— Veritas, 

But the narrowness and poverty of colo- 
nial life soon starved out thiselement. Har- 
vard was rededicated Christo et Heclesiw— 
and upto the middle of the last century 
free thought in religion meant Charles 
Chauncy and the Brattle Street Church pro- 
test, while free thought hardly existed any- 
where else. But a single generation changed 
all this. A hundred years ago there were 
pulpits that led the popular movement, 
while outside of religion and of what called 
itself literature, industry and a jealous sense 
of personal freedom obeyed, in their rapid 
growth, thé law of their natures. English 
common sense and those municipal institu- 
tions, born of the common law, and which 
had saved and sheltered it, grew ay 
too large for the eggshell of English depend- 
ence, and allowed it to drop off as naturally 
as the chick does when she is ready. There 
was no change of law, nothing that could 

roperly be called revolution, only noise- 
fas growth, the seed bursting into the flow- 
er, infancy becoming manhood. It was 
life, in its omnipotence, rending whatever 
dead matter confined it. So have I seen 
the tiny weeds of a luxuriant Italian spring 
upheave the colossal foundations of the 
Ceesar’s palace and leave it a mass of ruins. 

But w the veil was withdrawn what 
stood revealed astonished the world. It 
showed the undreamt power, the serene 
strength of simple manhood, free from the 
burden and restraint of absurd institutions 
in Church and State. 

The grandeur of this new western constel- 
lation gave cou to Europe, resulting in 
the French revolution, the greatest, the 
most unmixed, the most unstained and 
wholly perfect blessing Europe has had in 
modern times, unless, perhaps, we may 
possibly except the Reformation. 

What precise effect the giant wave had 
when it struck our shore we can only guess. 
History is, for the most part, an idle amuse- 
ment, theday-dream of pedants and triflers. 





The details of events, the actors’ motives 
and their relation to each other, are buried 
with them. How impossible to learn the 
exact truth of what took place yesterday 
under your next neighbor's roof. Yet we 
complacently argue and speculate about 
matters a thousand miles off and a thousand 
years ago as if we knewthem. When I was 
a scholar here, my favorite study was histo- 
ry. The world and affairs have shown me 
that one-half of history is loose conjecture, 
aud much of the rest is the writer’s opinion. 
But most men see facts, not with their eyes, 
but with their prejudices. Any one famil- 
iar with courts will testify how rare it is 
for an honest man to give a perfectly cor- 
rect account of a transaction. We are 
tempted to see facts as we think they ought 
to be, or wish they were. An yet journals 
are the favorite original sources of history. 
Tremble, my good friend, if your sixpenny 
neighbor keeps a journal. It addsa new 
terror to death. You shall go down to 
your children notin your fair lineaments 
and proportions, but with the smirks, el- 
bows and angles he sees you with. Jour- 
nals are excellent to record the depth of the 
last snow and the date when the Mayflower 
opens. But when you come to men’s mo- 
tives and characters, journals are the mag- 
nets that get near the chronometer of histo- 
ry and make all its records worthless. You 
can count on the fingers of your two hands 
all the robust minds that ever kept jour- 
nals. Only milksops and fribbles indulge 
in that amusement, except, now and then, a 
respectable mediocrity. One such journal 
nightmares New England annals, emptied 
into history by respectable middle aged gen- 
tlemen, who fancy that narrowness and 
spleen, like poor wine, mellow into truth 
when they get to be a century old. But 
you might as well cite the Daily Advertiser 
of 1850 as authority on one of Garrison’s 
actions. 

And after all, of what value are these 
minutize? ~ Whether Luther’s zeal was part- 
ly kindled by lack of gain from the sale of 
indulgences—whether Boston rebels were 
half smugglers and half patriots—what mat- 
ters it now? Enough that he meant to 
wrench the gag from Europe’s lips, and 
that they were content to suffer keenly that 
we might have an untrammeled career. 

We can only hope to discover the great 
currents and massive forces which have 
shaped our lives—all else is trying to solve 
a prublem of whose elements we know 
nothing. As the poet historian of the last 
generation says so plaintively, ‘History 
comes like a beggarly gleaner in the field, 
after death, the great lord of the domain, 
has gathered the harvest and lodged it in 
his garner which no man may open.” 

But we may safely infer that French de- 
bate and experience broadened and encour- 
aged our fathers. To that we undoubtedly 
owe in some degree, the theoretical perfec- 
tion, engrafted on English practical sense 
and old forms, which marks the foundation 
of our republic. English civil life, up to 
that time, grew largely out of custcm—set- 
tled almost wholly on precedent. For our 
model there was no authority in the record, 
no precedent on the file; unless you find it, 
perhaps, partially, in that Long Parliament 
bill with which Sir Harry Vane would have 
out-generaled Crumwell if the shameless 
soldier had not crushed it with his muskets. 

Standing on Saxon foundations, and in- 
spired perhaps, in some degree by Latin 
example, we have done what no race, no 
nation, no age had before even dared to try. 
We have founded a republic on the unlim- 
ited Suffrage of the millions. We have 
actually worked out the problem that man, 
as God created him, may be trusted with 
self-government. We have shown the world 
that a church without a bishop, and a State 
without a king, is an actual, real, every-day 
possibility. Look back over the history of 
the race, where will you find a chapter that 
precedes usin that achievement? Greece 
had her republics, but they were the repub- 
lics of a few freemen and subjects and many 
slaves; and the battle of Marathon was 
fought by slaves unchained from the door- 
posts of their masters’ houses. Italy had 
her republics: they were the republics of 
wealth and skill and family, limited and 
aristocratic. The Swiss republics were 
groups of cousins. Holland had her repub- 
lic, the republic of guilds and landholders, 
trusting the helm of State to property and 
education. And ail these which, at their 
best, held but a million or two within their 
narrow limits, have gone down in the c cean 
of time. 

A hundred years ago our fathers an- 
nonnced this sublime, and, as it seemed 
then, foolhardy declaration, that’ God in- 
tended aJl mento be free and, equal; all 
men, without restriction, without qualifica- 
tion, without limit. A hundred years have 
rolled away since that venturous declara- 
tion; and to-day, with a territory that joins 
ocean to ocean, with forty millions of pco- 
ple, with two wars behind her, with the 
grand achievement of having grappled with 
the fearful disease that threatened her cen- 
tral life, and broken four millions of fetters, 
the great republic, stronger than ever, 
launches into the second century of her ex- 
istence. The history of the world has no 
such chapter, in its breadth, its depth, its 
significance, or its bearing on future his- 
tory. 

What Wycliffe did for religion, Jefferson 
and Sam Adams ¢id forthe State; they 
trusted it to the people. He gave the masses 
the Bible—the right tothink. Jefferson and 
Sam Adams gave them the ballot—the right 
to rule. His intrepid advance contemplated 
theirs as its natural, inevitable result; their 
serene faith completed the gift which the 
Anglo-Saxon race makes to humanity. We 
have not only established a new measure of 
the possibilities of the race; we have laid 
on strength, wisdom and skill a new respon- 
sibility. 

Grant that each man’s relations to God 
and his neighbor are exclusively his own 
concern, and that he is entitled to all the 
aid that will make him the best judge of 
these relations; that the people :re the 
source of all power, and their measure- 
less capacity, the lever of all progress, civil, 
intellectual, and moral; their sense of right 
the court of final appeal; the institutions 
they create the only ones any power has a 
right to impose—that the attempt of one 





class to prescribe the law, the religion, the 
morals or the trade of anotheris both unjust 
and harmful—and the Wycliffe and Jeffer- 
son of history mean this if they mean any- 
thing—then when in 1867 Parliament 
doubled the English franchise, Robert Lowe 
was right in affirming, amid the cheers of 
the House, ‘‘Now the first interest and duty 
of every Englishman is to educate the 
magsses.’’ Then whoever sees further than 
his neighbor, is that neighbor’s bond-ser- 
vant to lift him to such higher level; then 
power, ability, influence, character, virtue, 
are only trusts with which to serve our 
time. 

We all agree in the duty of scholars to 
help those less favored in life, and that this 
duty of scholars to educate the mass is still 
more imperative ina republic, since a re- 
public trusts the State wholly to the intelli- 
gence and moral sense of the people. The 
experience of the last forty years shows 
every man that the law has no atom of 
strength either in Boston or New Orleans 
unless, and only so far as public opinion 
indorses it, and that your life, goods and 
good name, rest feng on the moral sense, 
self-respect and law-abiding mood of the 
men that walk the streets, and not a whit 
on the provisions of the statute book. 
Come, any one of you, outside of the ranks 


Ep ag men, and you will not fail to- 
fin 


it so. Easy men dream that we live 
under a government of law; absurd mis- 
take—-we live under a government of men 
and newspapers. Your first attempt to stem 
dominant and keenly cherished opinions 
will reveal this to you. 

But what is education? Of course it is 
not book-learning. Book-learning does not 
make five percent. of that mass of common 
sense that ‘‘runs” the world, transacts its 
business, secures its progress, trebles its 
power over nature, works out in the long 
runa rough average justice, wears away 
the world’s restraints and lifts off its bur- 
dens. The ideal Yankee, who ‘‘has more 
brains in his hand than others have in their 
skulls,”’ is not a scholar, and two-thirds of 
the inventions that enable France to double 
the world’s sunshine and make Old and New 
England the workshops of the world, did 
not come from colleges or from minds 
trained in the schools of science, but strug- 
gled up, forcing their way against giant 
obstacles, from the irrepressible instinct of 
untrained natural power. Her workshops, 
not her colleges, made England, for a while, 
the mistress of the world—and the hardest 
job her workman had was to make Oxford 
willing he should work his wonders. : 

So of moral gains, As shrewd an obser- 
ver as Governor Marcy of New York, often 
said he cared nothing for the whole press 
of the sea-board, representing wealth and 
education (he meant book-learning) if it set 
itself against the instincts of the people. 
Lord Brougham, in a remarkable comment 
on the life of Romilly, enlarges on the fact 
that the great reformer of the penal law 
found all the legislative and all the judicial 
power of England, its colleges and its bar, 
marshaled against him, and owed his suc- 
cess, as all such reforms do, says his lord- 
ship to mass meetings and popular instinct. 

It would be no exaggeration to say that 
government itself began in usurpation, in 
the feudalism of the soldier and the bigotry 
of the priest; that liberty and civilization 
are only fragments of rights wane from 
the strong hands of wealth and book-learn- 
ing. Almost all the great truths relating to 
society were not the result of scholarly 
meditation, ‘“‘hiving up wisdom with each 
curious year,” but have been first heard in 
the solemn protests of martyred patriotism 
and the loud cries of crushed and starving 
labor. When common sense and the com- 
mon people have stereotyped a principle 
into a statute, then book-men come to ex- 
plain how it was discovered and on what 
ground it rests. The world makes history, 
and scholars write it, one-half truly, and the 
other half as their prejudices blur and dis- 
tort it. New England learned more of the 
principles of toleration from a lyceum com- 
mittee doubting the dicta of edivors and 
bishops, when they forbade it to put Theo- 
dore Parker on its platform; more from a 
debate whether the anti-slavery cause should 
be so far countenanced as to invite one of 
its advocates to lecture; from Sumner and 
Emerson, George William Curtis and Edwin 
Whipple refusing to speak unless a negro 
could buy his way into their halls as freely 
as any other. New England has learned 
more from these lessons than she could 
have done 2r has from all the treatises on 
free printing from Milton and Roger 
Williams through Locke,down to Stuart Mill 

The profoundest scholar of his day 
affirmed, ‘‘No man is wiser for his learning;” 
and that was ony an echo of the Saxon 

roverb, ‘‘No fool is a perfect fool until he 

earns Latin.” Bancroft says of our fathers 

that ‘“‘the wildest theories of the human 
reason were reduced to practice by a com- 
munity so humble that no statesman conde- 
scended to notice it, and a legislation with- 
out precedent was produced off-hand by the 
instincts of the people.” And Wordsworth 
testifies that while German schools might 
well blush for their subserviency— 

“A few strong instincts and a few plain rules, 

Among the herdsmen of the Alps, have wrought 

More for mankind at tois unhappy day 

Than all the pride of intellect and thought.” 
Wycliffe was, no doubt, a learned man. But 
the learning of his day would have burned 
him, had it dared, as it did burn his dead 
body afterward. Luther and Melancthon 
were scholars, but were repudiated by the 
scholarship of their time, which followed 
Erasmus, be I “all his life to tread on 
eggs without reaking them,” who pro- 
claimed that ‘‘peaceful error was better than 
tempestuous truth.” 

énce I do rot think the greatest things 
have been done for the world by its book 
men. Education is not the chips of arith- 
metic and grammar—nouns, verbs, and the 
multiplication table; neither is it that last 
year’s almanac of dates, or series of lies 
agreed upon, which we so often mistake 
for history. Education is not Greek and 
Latin and the air-pump. 

Still I rate at its full value the training 
we get in these walls. Though what we 
actually carry away is little enough, we do 
get some training of our powers, as the gym- 
nast or the fencer does of his muscles; we 





go hence also with such general knowled 
of what mankind has to consider 
proved and settled that we know where to 
reach for the weapon when we need it. 

I have often thought the motto prefixed 
to hiscollege library catalogue by the father 
of the late Professor Pierce—Professor 
Pierce, the largest natural genius—the man 
of the deepest reach and firmest grasp and 
widest sympathy that God has given to 
Harvard in our day—whose presence made 
you the loftiest peak and farthest outpost of 
more than mere scientific thought; the mag- 
net, who, with his twin Agassiz, made Har- 
vard for forty years the intellectual Mecca 
of forty States. His father’s catalogue bore 
fora motto, ‘‘Scire ubi aliquid invenias 
magna pars eruditionis est,” and that al- 
Ways seemed to me to gauge very nearly all 
we acquired at college except facility in the 
use of our powers. Our influence in the 
community does not really spring from su- 
perior attainments; but from this thorough 
training of faculties and more even, per- 
haps, from the deference men accord to us, 

ibbon says we have two educations, one 
from our teachers and the other we give 
ourselves. 

This last isthe real and only education 
of the musses—one gotten from life, from 
affairs, from earning one’s bread—necessity, 
the mother of invention—responsibility that 
teaches prudence and inspires respect for 
right. Mark the critic out of office, how 
reckless in assertion, how careless of con- 
sequences, and then the caution, fore- 
thought and fairplay of the same men 
charged with administration. See that 
young thoughtless wife suddenly widowed; 

ow wary and skillful; what ingenuity in 
guarding her child and saving his rights. 
Any one who studied Europe forty or fifty 
years ago could not but have marked the 
level of talk there, far below that of our 
masses, It wasof crops and rents, markets 
and marriages, scandal and fun. Watch 
men here, and how you listen to the keen- 
est discussions of right and wrong; this 
leeder’s honesty, that party’s justice, the 
fairness of this law, the impolicy of that 
measure—lofty, broad topics, training mor- 
als, widening views. 

Niebuhr says of Italy, sixty years ago; 
“No one feels himself a citizen, not only 
are the people destitute of hope, but they 
have not even wishes touching the world’s 
affairs; and hence all the springs of great 
and noble thoughts are choked up.” 

In this sense the Fremont campaign of 
1856 taught Americans more than a hun- 
dred colleges, and John Brown's pulpit at 
Harper’s Ferry was equal to any ten thou- 
sand ordinary chairs. God lifted a million 
of hearts to his gibbet, as the Roman cross 
lifted a world to itself in that Divine sacri- 
fice of two thousand years ago. As much 
as statesmanship had taught with our pre- 
vious eighty years, that one week of intellec- 
tual watching and weighing and dividing 
truth taught twenty millions of people. 

Yet how little, brothers, can we claim 
for book-men in that uprising and growth 
of 1856, and while the first of American 
scholars could hardly find, in the rich vo- 
cabulary of Suxon scorn, words enough to 
express, amid the plaudits of-his class, his 
loathing and contempt for John Brown, 
Europe thrilled to him as proof that our in- 
stitutions had not lost all their native and 
distinctive tife. She had grown tired of our 
parrot note and cold moonlight reflection of 
older civilizations. Lansdowne and Broug- 
ham could confess to Sumner that they had 
never read a page of their contemporary, 
Daniel Webster, and you spoke to vacant 
eyes when you named Prescott, fifty years 
ago, toaverage Europeans, while Vienna 
asked with careless indifference: ‘‘Seward, 
who is he?” But long before our ranks 
marched up State street to the John Brown 
song, the banks of the Seine and of the Dan- 
ube hailed the new life wh‘ch had given us 
another and nobler Washington. 

Lowell foresaw him when forty years ago 
he sang of 

Right forever on the scaffold; 
Wrong forever on the throne, 
But that scaffold sways the future 
And behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God within the shadow, 
Keeping watch above His own. 
And yet the bookmen, as a class, have not 
yet acknowledged him. 

It is here that letters betray their lack of 
distinctive American character, Fifty mil- 
lions of men God gives us to mould; burning 
questions, keen debate, great interests try- 
ing to vindicate their right to be, and 
wrongs brought to the bar of public judg- 
ment—these are the people’s schools—timid 
scholarship either shrinks from sharing all 
these agitations, or denounces them as vul- 
gar and dangerous interference by incom- 
petent hands with matters above them. 

A cbronic distrust of the people pervades 
the book-educaied class of the North; the 
shrink from that free speech which is God’s 
normal school for educating men, throwing 
upon them the grave responsibility of de- 
ciding great questions, and so lifting them 
toa higher level of intellectual and moral 
life. Trust the people—the wise and the 
ignorant, the good and the bad—with the 
gravest questions, and in the end you edu- 
cate the race, while you secure, not perfect 
institutions, not necessarily good ones, but 
the best institutions possible while human 
mature is the basis and the only material to 
build with. 

Men are educated and the State uplifted 
by allowing all--every one—to broach all 
their mistakes and advocate all their errors. 
The community that will not protect its 
humblest, most ignorant and most hated 
member in the free utterance of his opin 
ions, no matter how false or hateful, is only 
a gang of slaves. 

Anacharsis went into the Archon’s court 
at Athens, heard a case argued by the great 
men of that city, and saw the vote by 500 
men. Walking in the streets, some one 
asked him: ‘‘What do you think of Athen- 
ian liberty?” ‘I think,” said he, ‘‘wise 
men — cases, and fools decide them.” 
Just what that timid scholar, 2000 years 
ago, said in the streets of Athens, that 
which calls itself scholarship here says to- 
day of popular agitation—that it lets wise 
men argue questions and fools decide them. 
But that Athens, where fools decided the 
gravest questions of policy and of right and 
wrong, where property you had gathered 





wearily to-day might be wrung from you 
by the caprice of the mob to-morrow—that 
very Athens probably secured the greatest 
amount of human happiness and nobleness 
of its cra, invented art and sounded for us 
the depths of philosophy. God lent to it 
the largest intellects, and it flashes to-day 
the torch that gilds yet the mountain peaks 
of the Old World; while Egypt, the hunker 
conservative of antiquity, where nobody 
dared to differ from the priest, or to be 
wiser than his grandfather; where men pre- 
tended to be alive, though swaddled in the 
grave-clothes of creed and custom as close 
as their mummies were in linen ;that Egypt 
1s hid in the tomb it inhabited, and the in- 
tellect Athens has trained for us digs to-day 
those ashes to find out what buried and for- 
gotten hunkerism knew and did. 

I knew a signal instance of this disease 
of scholar’s distrust, and the cure was as 
remar able, 

In boyhood and early life I was honored 
with the friendship of Lathrop Motley. 
He grew up in the thin air of Boston pro- 
vincialism, and pined on such weax diet. 
lremember sitting with him once in the 
State House, when he was a member of our 
Legislature. With biting words and a keen 
crayon he sketched the ludicrous points in 
the minds and persons of his fellow mem- 
bers, and tearing up the pictures, said, 
scornfully, ‘‘What can become of a country 
with such fellows as these making its laws; 
no safe investments; your good name lied 
away any hour, and not worth keeping if it 
were not.” 

In vain I combated the folly. He went 
to Europe—spent eight or ten years. I met 
him the day he landed, on his return. As 
if our laughing talk in the State House had 
that moment ended, he took my hand, with 
the sudden exclamation, ‘‘You were all 
right; L was all wrong! It is a country 
worth dying for; better still, worth living 
and working for, to make it all it can be!” 
Europe made him one of the most Ameri- 
can of all Americans. Soime five years 
later, when he sounded that bugle note, in 
his Jetter to the London Zimes, some critic 
who knew his early mood, but not its 
change, suspected there might be a taint of 
ambition in what they thought so sudden a 
conversion. I could testify that the mood 
was five years old;years before the slightest 
shadow of political expectation had dusked 
the clear mirror of his scholar life. 

This distrust shows itself in the growing 
dislike of universal Suffrage, and the efforts 
to destroy it made of late by all our easy 
classes. 

The white South hates universal Suffrage; 
the so-called cultivated North distrusts it. 
Journal and college, social science conven- 
tion and the pulpit, discuss the propriety of 
restraining it. Timid scholars tell their 
dread of it. Carlyle, that bundle of sour 
prejudices, flouts universal Suffrage with a 
blasphemy that almost equals its ignorance. 
Sce his words: ‘‘Democracy will prevail 
when men believe the vote of Judas as good 
as that of Jesus Christ.” 

No democracy ever claimed that the vote 
of ignorance and crime was as good in any 
sense as thatof wisdom and virtue. It only 
asserts that crime and ignorance have the 
same right to vote that virtue has. Only 
by allowing that right, and so appealing to 
their sense of justice and throwing upon 
them the burden of their full responsibility, 
can we hope ever to raise crime and igno- 
rance to the level of self-respect. The right 
to choose your Governor rests on precisely 
the same foundation as the right to choose 
yuur religion; and no more arrogant or ig- 
norant arraignment of all that is noble in 
the civiland religious Europe of the last 
500 years ever came from the triple crown 
on the Seven Hills than this sneer of the 
bigot Scotsman, 

Protestantism holds up its hand in holy 
horror and tells us that the Pope scoops out 
the brains of his churchmen, saying, ‘‘I’ll 
think for you; you need only obey.” But 
the danger is, you meet such popes far 
away from the Seven Hills, and it is some- 
times difficult at firstto recognize them, for 
they do not by any means always wear the 
triple crown. 

Evarts and his committee, appointed to 
inquire why the New York city govern- 
ment is a fuilure, were not wise enough, or 
did not dare to point out the real cause, the 
tyranny of that tool of the demagogue— 
the corner grog-shop, but they advise taking 
away the ballot from the poor citizen. But 
this provision would not reach the evil, 
Corruption does not so much rot the masses, 
it poisons Congress. Credit Mobilier and 
money rings are not housed under thatched 
roofs—they flaunt at the Capitol. As usual 
in chemistry the scum floats uppermost; 
the railway king disdained canvassing for 
voters—'‘‘it is cheaper,” he said, ‘‘to buy 
Legislatures.” 

It is not the masses who have most dis- 
graced our political annals. I have seen 
many mobs between the seaboard and the 
Mississippi. I never saw or heard of any 
but well-dressed mobs, assembled and cour- 
tenanced, if not always led in person, by 
respectability and what called itself educa- 
tion. 

That unrivaled scholar, the first and 
greatest New England ever lent to Con- 
gress, signaled his advent by quoting the 
original Greek of the New Testament in de- 
fence of slavery, and offering to shoulder 
his musket in its defence, and forty years 
later the last professor who went to quicken 
and lift up the moral mood of those halls is 
fcund advising a ar blunt, honest wit- 
ness to forge and he that his scholarly rep- 
utation might be saved from wreck. Sin- 
gular comment on Landor’s sneer that there 
is a spice of the scoundrel in most of our 
literary men. But no exacting level of 
property qualification for a vote would 
have saved those stains. In those cases 
Judas did not come from the unlearned 
class. 

Grown gray over history, Macaulay 
prophesied twenty years ago that soon in 
these States the poor, worse than another 
inroad of Goths and Vandals, would begin 
a general plunder of the rich. It is enough 
to say that our funds still sell better in Eu- 
rope than English consols, and the univer- 
sal Suffrage union can borrow money as 
cheaply as Great Britain—ruled one-half by 
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Tories,and the other half by men not certain 
that they dare call themselves Whigs. 

Some men affected to scoff at democracy 
as no sound basis for national debt, doubt- 
ing the paymentof ours. Europe not only 
wonders atits rapid payment; but the only 
taint of fraud that touches even the hem of 
our garments is the fraud of the capitaiists, 
cunningly adding to its burdens and increa- 
sing unfairly the value of his bonds; not the 
first hint from the people of repudiating an 
iota even of its unjust additions. 

Yetthe poor and the unlearned class 1s 
the one they propose to punish by disfran- 
chisement! 

No wonder the humbler class looks on 
the whole scene withalarm. They see their 
dearest right in peril. When the easy class 
conspires to steal, what wonder the humbler 
class draws together to defend itself! True, 
universal Suffrage is aterrible power, and 
with all the great cities brought into subjec- 
tion by grog, and Congress sitting to regis- 
terthe decrees of capital, both sides may 
well dread the next move. Experience 
por that popular governments are the 

est protectors of life and property. But 

suppose they were not, Bancroft allows that 
‘the fears of one class are no measure of the 
rights of another.” Supposethat universal 
Suffrage endangered peace and thrcatened 
property. Thereis sumething more valu- 
able than wealth; there is something more 
sacred than peace. As Humboldt says: 
‘‘The finest fruit earth Lolds up to its Mak- 
erisaman.” To ripen, lift and educate a 
man is thetirstduty. Trade, law, learning, 
science and reiigion are only the scaffolding 
wherewith to builda man. Despotism looks 
down into the poor man’s cradle, and knows 
it can crush resistance and curb ill will. 
Democracy sees the ballot in that baby 
hand, and selfishness bids her put integrity 
on one side of those baby footsteps and in- 
telligence on the other, lest her own hearth 
be in peril. Thank God for His method of 
taking bonds of wealth and culture to share 
all their blessings with the humblest soul he 
gives to their keeping! The American 
should cherish as serene a faith as his fa- 
thers had. Instead of seeking a coward 
safety by battening down the hatches and 
putting men back into chains, he should 
recognize that God places him in this peril 
that he may work outa noble security by 
concentrating all moral forces to lift this 
weak, rotting and dangerous mass into sun- 
lightand health. The fathers touched their 
highest level when, with stout-hearted and 
serene faith they trusted God that it was 
safe to leave men with all the rights he gave 
them. Let us be worthy of their blood, and 
save this shect-anchor of the race—universal 
Suffrage, God’s church, God’s school, God's 
method of gently binding men into common- 
wealths in order that they may at last melt 
into brothers. 

lurge on college-bred men that, as a 
class, they ‘ail inrepublican duty when they 

allow others to lead in the agitation of the 
great sociul questions which stir and edu- 
cate the age. 

Agitation is an old word with a new 
meaning. Sir Robert Peel, the first English 
leader who felt himself its tool, defined it 
to be ‘‘marshaling the eonscience of a na- 
tion to mold its laws.”’ Its means are rea- 
son and argument—no appeal to arms. 
Wait patiently for the growth of public 
opinion; that secured, then every step taken 
is taken forever. An abuse once removed 
never reappears in history. The freer a na- 
tion becomes, the more utterly democratic 
in its form, the more need of this outside 
agitation. Parties and sects laden with the 
burden of securing their own success can- 
not afford to risk new ideas. ‘‘Predomi- 
nant opinions,” said Disraeli, ‘‘are the 
opinions of a class that is vanishing.” 
The agitator must stand outside of organi- 
zation, With no bread to earn, no candidate 
to elect, no party to save, no object but 
truth—to tear a question open and riddle it 
with light. 

In all modern constitutional governments, 
agitation is the only peaceful method of 
progress. Wilberforce and Clarkson, Row- 
Jand Hill and Romilly, Cobden and John 
Bright, Garrison and O'Connell have been 
the master spirits in this new form of cru- 
sade. Rarely in this country have scholar- 
ly men joined, as aclass,in these great popu- 
lar schools, in these social movements which 
make the great interests of society ‘‘crash 
and jostle against each other like frigates 
in a storm.” 

1t is not so much that the people need us, 
or wiil feel any lack from our absence. 
They can do without us. By sovereign and 
superabundant strength they can crush their 
way through all obstacles. 


They will march prospering—not through one pres- 


ence; 

Songs will inspirit them--not from one lyre; 

Deeds will be done—while we boast our quiescence, 
Still bidding crouch whom the rest bid aspire. 


The misfortune is that we lose a God- 
given opportunity of making the change an 
unmixed good, or with the slightest possible 
share of evil, and are recreant beside to a 
special duty. 

These “‘agitations” are the opportunities 
and the means God offers us to refine the 
taste, mold the character, lift the purpose 
and educate the moral sense of the masses, 
on whose intelligence and self-respect rests 
the State. God furnishes these texts. He 
gathers for us this audience, and only asks 
of our coward lips to preach the sermons. 

There have been four or five of these 
great oppertunities. The crusade against 
slavery was one—that grand hypocrisy 
which poisoned the national hfe of two 
generations—that conflict between two 
civilizations which threatened to rend the 
Union. Almost every element among us 
was stirred to take a part in the battle. 
Every great issue, civil and moral, was in- 
volved—toleration of opinion, limits of au- 
thority, relation of citizen to law, place of 
the Bible, sphere of woman, question of 
race, priest and layman, State rights and 
nationality; and Channing testified that free 
speech and free printing owed their preser- 
vation to the struggle. But the pulpit 
flung the Bible at the reformer, law visited 
him with its penalties, society spewed him 
out of its mouth, bishops expurgated the 
pictures of their common prayer books, 
and editors omitted pages in republishing 
English history, Pierpont emasculated hi, 


class-book, Bancroft remodcled his chapters 
and Everett carried Washington a 
thirty States, remembering to forget the 
brave words the wise Virginian had left on 
record warning h‘s countrymen of this evil. 

Amid this battle of the giants, scholarship 
sat dumb for thirty years, until imminent 
and deadly peril convulsed it into action, 
and colleges, in their despair, gave to the 
army that help they had refused to the 
market-place and the rostrum. There were 
here and there an exception. That earth- 
quake scholar at Concord, whose serene 
word, like a whisper among the avalanches, 
topples down superstitions and prejudices, 
was at his post, and with half ascore of 
others made the exception that proved the 
rule. Pulpits, just so far as they could not 
boast of culture, and nestled closest down 
among the masses, were infinitely braver 
than the “spires and antique towers” of 
stately collegiate institutions. 

Then came reform of penal legislation— 
the effort to make law mean justice, and 
substitute forits barbarism Christianity and 
civilization. In Massachusetts Rantoul 
represents Beccaria, and Livingston, Mc- 
Intosh and Romilly. I doubt if he ever 
had one word of encouragement from Mas- 
sachusetts letters; and with a single excep- 
tion, I have never seen, till within a dozen 
years, one that conld be calied a scholar— 
active in removing the Legislature to reform 
its code. 

The London Zimes proclaimed twenty 
years ago that intemperance produced more 
idleness, crime, disease, want and misery 
than all other causes put together; and the 

[SEE LAST PAGE. ] 
oe 
DON’T WORRY. 

A young lady in this city has charge of a 
large house full of lodgers; has an invalid 
mother to look after, and that usual plague 
of American housekeepers, a ‘‘girl,” to wor- 
ry her; yet this lady neaer speaks a fretful, 
sharp, or angry word, and never complains. 
She skips about the house like a light-heart- 
ed child, with a pleasant word, smile, or 
little joke for every one. She does herown 
and her mother’s dressmaking; she gets mo- 
ments for fancy work and reading; she is 
busy from one end of the day to the other. 
I asked her the other day ;— 

‘‘What timedo you get upin the morn- 
ing?” 

*‘Oh, about six or half past. I used to rise 
at half-past five.” 

‘‘And you keep going from that time in 
the morning till you go to bed at night! Al- 
ways doing something; you must be 
strong!” 

(She’s a little bit of a woman.) 

“Yes,” she said, ‘‘I am_ strong. 
seems no limit to my strength.” 

*‘And you never worry,” I said. 

“No,” she answered. ‘‘I think that’sit. 
I never do worry. I think that’s why I’m so 
strong, why I don’t wear out.” 

She never scolds. I was speaking to her 
one day about a “help” who could not be 
trusted to do a single thing properly with- 
out watching, and hardly then; whose word 
could not be relied on; and whom she had 
taken the greatest pains with, showing her 
over and over, and week after week, how to 
do things. I think I said: 

‘I couldn’t have patience with her. I 
know I should scold.” 

She said 

‘I never scold a girl. I won't allow my- 
self to get into the way of scolding. If I 
can’t get agirl to do things without scold- 
ing, I will do without one, and do the work 
myself,” 

Perhaps you say 

‘Well, she can. Probably she has a nat- 
urally sweet temper. I could not do so.” 
Perhaps not. But I think her patience and 
gentleness and bright spirits are matters of 
principle with her. 

Any one who has ever lived in a boarding- 
house, even without any of its care, must 
know how constantly there are things to 
try the patience of the best-tempered wo- 
man in the world. This one, that one, and 
the other are coming with this and that 
complaint. You are called upon at all hours, 
People are coming and going,—sometimes 
forgetting to pay their rent. Ellen will not 
sweep behind the wash-stands, or under the 
bureaus, without you stand and watch her. 
In fact, there area thousand and one things 
to worry you, and put you out of patience. 
If you let yourself begin to worry, the 
habit will creep upon you. If you let your 
self ‘‘scold” a ‘‘wee” bit, you will, before 
you know, be in the habit of fretting and 
fussing and scolding all the time. 

I wish all tired housekeepers could try 
my friend’s method of not worrying, and see 
how much strength they would save them- 
selves; see how much easier the wheels of 
life would turn, how much pleasanter a 
place the world would be to dwell in. 
Things will go wrong and things will 
happen that are unpleasant, as long as the 
world turns round. We cannot help them, 
or if we can, itis by making the best of 
them, and not worrying.—Joy Vetrepont in 
the Watchman. 


HUMOROUS, 


Horne Tooke, when at Eton, was one day 
asked by the master the reason why a cer- 
tain verb governed a particu'ar case. He 
answered, ‘‘I don’t know.’’ ‘That is im- 
possible,” said the master. ‘I know you 
are not ignorant, but obstinate.” Horne, 
however, persisted, and the master flogged. 
After the punishment the master quoted the 





There 

















rule of grammar which bore on the subject, 


and Horne instantly replied, ‘1 know that 
very well; but you did not ask for the rule; 
you demanded the reason.” 


In arailroad collision the other day a 
young lady’s old-style bonnet was crushed 
and dented in seventeen different places. 
She took it home, put a flower and two yards 
of ribbon on it and now has a bonnet of the 
latest style worth eleven dollars and a half. 
—Norristown Heraid. 

Yankees are universally allowed to be un- 
excelled in asking questions; but unite Irish 
loquacity with Yankee interrogation, and 
the cup is full. A girl of Irish descent, but 
rearedin Vermont, was rebuked by the 
lady with whom she was living for her in- 
terminable propensity to ask questions. 
‘You beat the Jews at asking questions.” 
When, true to her nature, the girl rejoined, 
“Do the Jews ask many questions?” 


Many an amusing mistake has been made 
by people hard of hearing. A certain Dean 
of Ely was once at a dinner, when, just as 
the cloth was removed, the subject of dis- 
course happened to be that of extraordinary 
mortality among lawyers. ‘We have lost,” 
said a gentleman, ‘‘not less than seven emi- 
nent barristers in as many months.” The 
Dean, who was very deaf, rose at the con- 
clusion of these remarks, and gave the com- 
pany grace: ‘‘For this and every other mer- 
cy make us devoutly thankful.” 


One day during high mass in the little 
church of Glentariff, in Ireland, three ladies 
of the Protestant faith were obliged to take 
shelter there froma heavy shower. The 
official priest, knowing who they were, and 
wishing to be respectful to them, stooped 
down to his attendant, who was on his 
knees, and whispered, ‘Three chairs for 
the Protestant ladies.” The man, who was 
rather ignorant, stood up aud shouted, 
‘‘Three cheers for the Protestant ladies!” 
which were given with hearty goodwill by 
the congregation, while the poor priest stood 
dumbfounded. 











Be Wise and Happy. 

If you will stop all your extravagant and 
wrong notions in doctoring yourself and 
families with expensive doctors or humbug 
cure-alis, that do harm always, and use only 
nature’s simple remedies for all your ail- 
ments—you will be wise, well and happy, 
and save great expense. The greatest rem- 
edy for this, the great, wise and good will 
tell you, is Hop Bitters—rely on it. See 
another column.—Press. 





It is Impossible 


for a woman after a faithful course of treat- 
ment with Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound, to continue to suffer with a 
weakness of the uterus. Enclose a stamp 
to Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, 233 Western 
avenue, Lynn, Mass., for her pamphlets. 





The Power of The Press. 

In no way is the power of the press more 
surely shown than inthe universal knowl- 
edge that has in less than a year, been dif- 
fused throughout fifty millions of people of 
the wonderful curative properties of that 
splendid remedy, Kidney-Wort. And the 


people from the Atlantic to the Pacific have 
shown their intelligence and their knowl- 
edge of what is inthe papers, by already 
making Kidney-Wort their household reme- 
dy for all diseases of the kidneys, liver and 
bowels. —JHerald. | 















MME. 
Augusta Healy's 
VEGETABLE 


Tonic Pills 


Have proven a boon to 
thousands of suffering wo- 
men. They are prepared especially for, and if used 
as directed, never fail to cure the most obstinate 
Misplacements, Ovarian Troubles ahd Chronic Weak- 
nesses, 80 common to the best of the sex. All letters 
are answered by a skilful Female Physician. Pills 
sold by druggi-ts, or mailed upon receipt of price, 
$1.00 per box; six boxes, $5.00. Send for pamphlet 
and list of cured. Address, 


H. F. THAYER & CO. 


13 TEMPLE PLACE, . BOSTON, MASS. 


MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 


Or LYNN, MASS., 


Has made the Discovery! 


Her Vegetable Compound the Saviour of 
her Sex. 











HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS RESTORED 
BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E. PINKHAW’S 


Vegetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS 


Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 
FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 


This preparation restores the blood to its natural 
condition, directs the vital power aright, strengthens 
the muscles of the uterus and lifts it into place, and 
gives it tone and strength, so that the cure is radical 
and entire. It strengthens the back and pelvic re- 
gion; it gives tone to the whole nervous system; it 
restores displaced organs to their natural position. 
That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its* 


use. 

It will, at all times and under all circumstances, 
act in harmony with the laws that govern the female 
system, 

"For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex. 
this Compound is unsurpagsed. 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound is pre- 
pared at the proprietor’s laboratory, No. 233 Western 
avenue, Lynn, Mass. 


Price $1. Six Bottles to one address, $5 


Mrs. Pinkham freely answers all letters of inqui- 
ry. Send for pamphlets. Address as above, 

No Ce, ould be without Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
LIVER PILLS. They cure Constipation, Bilious- 
ness, and Torpidity of the Liver. 25 cents per box. 
Sold by all Druggists. 








$5 10 S20 fecXcsrese Simeon & do, Port 
land, Maine. 


HOP BITTERS: 


(A Medicine, not a Drink.) 
CONTAINS 
HOPS, BUCHU, MANDRAKE, 
DANDELION, 
AND THE PuREST AND Best MepicaL Quali- 
TIR8 OF ALL OTHER BITTERS. 


THEY CURE 


All Diseases of the Stomach, Bowels, Blood, 
Liver, tay =< Ueinasy Seas is 
Voummen, sleeplessness a pecial. 
emale Complaints. 


$1000 IN COLD. 


Will be paid for a case they will not cure or 
help, or for saything impure or injurious 
found in them. 



















Ask your druggist for Hop Bitters and try 
them before you sleep. Take no other, 





D I.C. is an absolute and irresistible cure for 
Drunkenness, use of opium, to o and 
narcotics. 

SEND FoR CIRCULAR. 
above seld by d 
Co., Rochester, N. 













All 
Hop Bitters Mfg. -, & Toronto, Ont, 








THE ONLY MEDICINE} 


IN EITHER LIQUID OL DRY FORM 
That Acts at the same time on 


a THE LIVER, TEE BOWELS, 
1] AUD THE EIDNEYS. 
WHY ARE WE sick?) 


a ee oe 
Because we allow these great organs to k 





become clogged or torpid, and poisonous 
humorsare therefore forced into the blood 
4 that shouldbe expelled naturally. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


WILL SURELY CURE 
IVKMONEY DISEASES, 


LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
PILES, CONSTIPATION, URINARY * 
DISEASES, FEMALE WEAKNESSES, 
AND NERVOUS DISORDERS, 
by causing free action of these organs and 
restoring their power to throw off disease. 
A Why suffer Bilious pains and aches? 
Why tormented with Piles, Constipation? 
¢ Why frightened over disordered Kidneys? P 
Why endare nervous or sick headaches? 


sf Use KIDNEY-WORTand rejoice in heaith. Y 


Itisputupin Dry Vegetable Form, in tin 
cans ohe package of which makes six quarts of 

A wry Also in Liquid Ferm, very Coneen- 
trated, for those that cannot readily prepare it. 


(rit acts with equal cfficiency in either form. 
¢ GET IT OF YOUR DRUGGIST. PRICE, $1.00 + 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Prop’s, 
\ f (Will send the dry post-paid.) BURUINGZOR, VT. 
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Country § 
Sea Shore. 


Joel Goldthwait & Co.. 


TAKE PLEASURE IN SHOWING 
THEIR BEAUTIFUL STOCK OF IM- 
PORTED RUGS, MATS AND CAR- 
PETS, ESPECIALLY DESIRABLE FOR 
COUNTRY AND SEASHORE HOUSES, 
WHICH THEY ARE NOW SELLING 


VERY LOW. 
NNo.169 Washington St. 
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DANNER 





Revolving Book Cases. 


Over thirty different patterns, from 
$5.00 to $35.09, 





Economy Co., 27 Franklin Street. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 
Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 


Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 
woe com os a u. to 4 Pp. m., daily 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED 
THREE COLLEGE COURSES, 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
For particulars address, 
EDWARD H, MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. ly% 


Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN. 


Chronic Diseases a Specialty, 


ESPECIALLY CATARRHAL TROUBLES 




















Electricity and‘ Electric Baths cannot be estimat- 
ed too highly in cases of Debility, Nervous Prostra- 
tion, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Scrofula En 
ments, Tumors, Paralysis, etc. Dr. Tuck’s Kidney 
Compound, and Margeson’s Calculifuge, which ehe 
uses in her practice, and which has been used so ex- 
tensively throughout the Provinces, and now is be- 
ing introduced into this and neighboring States, is a 
specific for Inflammation of the Kidneys and Blad 
der, Gravel, Gall-stones, Painful Micturitions, In- 
continence, Bilious Colic, Dropsy, etc. This remedy 
is not recommended for every disease, but will cure 
the above. Her improved Hygienic Plasters (of which 
she has used 3,000 the past three years), for Rheuma- 
tism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Bunions, Corns, Indiges- 
tion, Pain in the Back, Liver, Head and Joints 
cannot be surpassed. Her Abdominal Supporters, 
Umbilical Trusses, Elastic Bands, Syringes, Rubber 
Urinals, etc., can be found as usual at her Office, 


28 Winter St., Room 16, Boston, Mass 


Hygienic Retreat, . South Weymouth, 
Send stamp for circulars. 


DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM 


At Arlington Heights, Mass. This institution, com- 
plete ix every department, is now open to invalids, 
Send fon circular to DR. LEWIS. Arlington Height 


ANNIE T. FOGG. 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 


Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made te 
order, in superior style and warranted to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 
to order. 














Front 

Circulars with Descriptions, Prices, and Fal 

Direction for Measuremencs for any garment or 
pattern sent by mail to any ¢ ddrees. 


LADIES’? FURNISHING GOODS in in- 
proved makes at lowest prices. 


All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
from Measure and Warranted. 


Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 


whew 


ANNIE T. FOGG, 


5 Hamilton Place, Boston, 
(Formerly at 25 Winter St. 


EMANCIPATION WAISTS, 








$1 = 


[Patented Aug. 3, 1875; Sept. 24, 1878.] 





The above popular hygienic garment is manufac 
tured by the unders from patterns furnishe 
us by the patentee, Mrs. S..T. Converse, and is of 
ered at reduced prices by 

I, D. ALLEN & CO., 21 Witter Street, 

CUSHMAN & WIGHT, 37 Temple Place 
And ladies furnishing stores generally. 

Ladies who cannot be fitted by ready-made gar 
ments are invited to call at our manufactory and 
leave their orders, which will be executed in the bes . 
manrer and at a small advance upon the price of 
ready-made garments. 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 


287 Devonshire St. . Boston 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 





A Delicious and t Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cents; der- 
: join steak, 20 cents. Alithe luxuries and ee 





of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached, 
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edhe Goay char cuumity unter 
far eclipses every ty er 
which we suffer.” a. - 

DeQuincey says ‘‘the most remarkable in- 
stance of a combined movement in society 
which history, perhaps, will be sum: 
to notice, is that which, in our day, has ap- 
plied itself to the abatement of intemper- 
Two vast movements are hurryin 
into action by velocities continually accel- 
erated—the revolutionary movement 
causes concurring with the 
great movement in locomotion and 
social intercourse from the gigantic power 
of steam. At the opening of such a crisis, 
had no third movement arisen of resistance 
to intemperate habits there would have 
been ground of despondency as to the me- 
lioration of the human race.” 

These are English testimonies, where the 
State rests more than half on bayonets. 
Here we are trying to rest the ballot-box 
on a drunken people. ‘‘Wecan rule a great 
city,” said Sir Robert Peel, ‘‘America can- 
not,” and he cited the mobs of New York 
as sufficient evidence of his assertion. 

Thoughtful men see that up to this hour 
the government of great cities has been with 
us a failure—that worse than the dry rot 
of legislative corruption, than the rancor of 
party spirit, than Southern barbarism, than 
eveu the tyranny of incorporated wealth, is 
the giant burden of intemperance, making 
universal Suffrage a failure and a curse in 
every great city, 

Scholars who play statesmen* and editors 
who masquerade as schoiars can waste much 
excellent anxiety that clerks shall get no of- 
fice until they know the exact date of 
Ceesar’s assassination, as well as the lati- 
tude of Pekin and the rule of three. But 
while this great crusade bas been, for sixty 
—_ gathering its facts and marshalling 
ts arguments, rallying parties, besieging 
legislatures and putting great states on the 
witness stand as evidence of the soundness 
of its methods, scholars have given it neth- 
ing but a sneer. 

ut if universal Suffrage ever fails here 
for a time—permanently it can not faii— 
it will not be incapable civil service, nor an 
ambitious s)ldier, nor southern vandals, 
nor venal legislatures, nor the greed of 
wealth, nor boy statesmen, rotten before 
they are ripe, that will put universal Suf- 
frage into eclipse—it will be rum entrenched 
in great cities, and commanding every van- 


tage aroucd. 
ial science affirms that Woman’s place 
in pouty marks the level of civilization. 

From its twilight in Greece, through the 
Italian worship of the Virgin—the dreams 
of chivalry—the justice of the civil law and 
the equality of French society, we trace her 
ars recognition; while our common 

aw, as Lord Brougham confessed, was, 
with relation to women, the opprobrium of 
the age and of Christianity. For forty yeais 
= men and women, working noiselessly, 

ve washed away that opprobrium; the 
statute books of thirty states have been re- 
modelled, and Woman stands today almost 
face to face with her last claim—the ballot. 
It has beeu a weary and thaokless, though 
successful struggle. But if there be any 
refuge from that ghastly curse, the vice of 
great cities, before which social science 
scands pallid and dumb—it is in this more 
equal recognition of Woman. If in this 
critical battle for universal Suffrage—our 
fathers’ noblest legacy to us, and the great- 
est trust God leaves in our hands—there be 
any weapon which, once taken from the 
armory will make victory certain, it will be 
as it has been in art, literature and society, 
summoning Woman into the political arena. 

But at any rate, up to this point, putting 
Suffrage aside, there can be no difference of 
opinion; every born thing of Christianity, 
or allied to Grecian culture or Saxon law, 
must rejoice in the gain, 

The literary class, until half a dozen 
years, has taken note of this great uprising 
only to fling every obstacle in its way. The 
first glimpse we get of Saxon blood in his 
tory is that line of Tacitus in his ‘‘Ger- 
many,” which reads: ‘‘In all grave matters 
they consult their women.” Years hence 
when robust Saxon sense has flung away 
#ewish superstition and Eastern prejudice, 

‘aad put under its foot fastidious scholar- 
ship and squeamish fashion, some second 
“Tacitus, from the valley of the Mississippi, 
will answer to him of the Seven Hills, ‘‘in 
all grave question we consult our wo- 
amen,” 

I used to think that then we could say to 
letters as Henry of Navarre wrote to the 
Sir Philip Sydney of his realm, Crillon, 
‘the bravest of the brave,” ‘‘We have con- 
~quered at Agrues, et tu n’y etais pas, Cril- 
lon” —‘*You were not there, my Crillon.” 
But a second thought reminds me that 
what claims to be literature has been al- 
ways present in that battlefield, and always 
in the ranks of the foe. 

Ireland is another touchstone which re- 
*veals to us how absurdly we masquerade in 
democratic trappings while, we have gone 
to seed intory distrust of the people; false 
to every wa | which as eldest-born of 
democratic institutions, we owe to the 
oppressed, and careless of the lesson, 
every such movement may be made in 
keeping public thought clear, keen and 
fresh as to principles which are the essence 
of our civillization, the ground-work of all 
education in republics. 

Sydney Smith said: ‘The moment Ire- 
Jand is mentioned the English seem to bid 
adieu to common sense and to act with the 
barbarity of tyrants and the fatuity of 
idiots;” and Byron called England’s union 
with Ireland ‘‘union of the shark with his 
prey.” Bentham’s conciusion, from 4 
survey of 500 years of European history, 

was, “only by making the ruling few un- 
easy can the oppressed many obtain a 








*For George William Curtis, the leader of the civil 
service reform, I have the most sincere respect. His 
place as statesman, echolar and reformer is such, and 
so universally recognized, that praise from me would 
be almost ig opr 

the in New York, and a still larger pro: 

of i tein Massachusetts, justify all I have 
said of it and them. 


particle of relief.” Edmund Burke—Burke 


the noblest re in the parlia mentary 
of the hundred — greater 
than Cicero in the senate and almost Plato 


in the academy—Burke affirmed a century 
ago, ‘Ireland has learnt at last that justice 
is to be had from England only when de- 
manded at the sword’s point.” And a 
century later, or last year, Gladstone him~ 
self proclaimed in a public address in Scot~ 
land, ‘‘England never concedes eugthing to 
Ireland except when moved to do so by 
fear.” When we remember these admissions 
we ought to clap our hands at every fresh 
Irish *‘outrage,” a8 a parrot J styles it; 
aware that it is only a far-off echo of the 
musket shots that rattled against the Old 
State House on the 5th of March, 1770, and 
of the war-whoop that made the tiny spire 
of the Old South tremble when ton 
rioters emptied the three India tea ships 
into the sea; welcome evidence of living 
force and rare intelligence in the victim, 
and a sign that the day of deliverance draws 
each hour nearer. 

Cease ringing endless changes of eulogy 
on the men who made North’s Boston port 
bill a failure, while every leading journal 
sends daily over the water wishes for the 
success of Gladstone’s copy of the bill for 
Ireland. 

If all rightful government rests on con~ 
sent—if, as the French say, you ‘‘can do 
almost anything witha bayonet except sit 
on it,” be at least consistent, and denounce 
the man who covers Ireland with regiments 
to hold up a despotism which within twenty 
months, he has confessed, rests wholly upon 
fear. 
Then note the scorn and disgust with 
which we gather up our garments about us 
and disown the Sam Adams and William 
Prescott, George Washington and John 
Brown of Petersburg, the spiritual descend~ 
ants, the living representatives of those who 
make our history worth anything in the 
world’s annals—the Nihilists. 

Nihilism is the righteous and honorable 
resistance of a people crushed under an iron 
rule. Nihilism is eyidence of life. When 
“order reigns in Warsaw” it is spiritual 
death. Nihilismis the last weapon of vic- 
tims choked and manacled beyond all other 
resistance. It is crushed humanity’s only 
means ot making the oppressor tremble. 
God means that unjust power shall be inse- 
cure, and every move of the giant prostrate 
in chains, whether it be to lift a single dag- 
ger or stir a city’s revolt, is a lesson in jus- 
tice. One might well tremble for the future 
ofthe race if such a despotism did exist 
without provoking the bloodiest resistance. 
I honor Nihilism since it redeems human 
nature from the suspicion of being utterly 
vile, made up only of heartless oppressors 
and contented slaves. Every line in our 
history, every interest of civilization, bids 
us rejoice when the tyrant grows pale and 
the slave rebellious. We cannot but pity 
the suffering of any human being, however 
richly deserved. But such pity must not 
confuse our moral sense. Humanity gains. 
Chatham rejoiced when our fathers rebelled. 
For every single reason they alleged, Rus- 
sia counts a hundred, each one ten times 
bitterer than any Hancock or Adams could 
give. Sam Johnson’s standing toast in Ox- 
ford port was “Success to the first insur- 
rection of slavesin Jamaica,” a sentiment 
Southey echoed. ‘‘Eschew cant,” said that 
old moralist. But of all the cants that are 
canted in this canting world, though the 
cant of piety may be the worst, the cant of 
Americans bewailing Russian Nihilism is 
the most disgusting. 

I know what reform needs, andall it needs, 
in « land where discussion is free, the press 
untrammeled, and where public halls protect 
debate. There as Emerson says, ‘‘what the 
tender and poetic youth dreams to-day, and 
conjures up with inarticulate speech, is to- 
morrow the vociferated result of public 
opinion, and the day after is the charter of 
nations.” Liebersaid in 1870: ‘Bismarck 
proclaims to-day in the Diet the very prin- 
ciples for which we were hunted and exiled 
fifty years ago,” Submit to risk your daily 
bread, expect social ostracism, count on a 
mob uow and then, be in earnest, don’t 
equivocate, don’t excuse, don’t retreat a 
single inch, and you will finally be heard! 
No matter how long and weary the waiting: 
at last. 

Ever the truth comes uppermost. 

And ever is justice done. 


For humanity sweeps onward, 
Where today the martyr stands, 
On the morrow crouches Judas 
With the silver in his hands. 


Far in front the cross stands ready, 
And the crackling fagots burn, 
While the hooting mob of yesterday 
In silent awe return, 
To gather up the scattered ashes 
Into history’s golden urn. 
In such a land he is doubly and trebly 
uilty who, except in some extreme case, 
Sistarbe the sober rule of law and order. 
But such is not Russia. In Russia there is 
no press, no debate, no explanation of what 
Government does, no remonstrance allowed, 
no agitation of public issues—dead silence, 
hke that which reigns at the summit of 
Mount Blane, freezes the whole empire— 
long ago deseribed as a ‘‘despotism tem- 
pered by assassination.” Meanwhile such 
despotism has unsettled the brains of the 
ruling race, as unbridled power doubtless 
made some of the twelve Cesars insane—a 
madman, sporting with the lives and com- 
fort of a hundred millions of men. 

The young girl whispers in her mother’s 
ear, under a ceiléd roof, her pity for a broth- 
er knouted and dragged half dead into exile 
for his opinions. he next week she is 
stripped naked and flogged to death in the 
public square; no inquiry, no explanation, 
no trial, no protest—one dead uniform si- 
lence, the law of the tyrant—where ‘s there 
pea for “7 hope of peaceful change! 
Where the fulerum upon which you can 
plant any possible lever! Machiavel’s sorry 
picture of poor human nature would be 
fulsome flattery if men could keep still under 
such oppression. 

No, no; insuch a land dynamite and the 
dagger are the necessary and only proper 
substitutes for Faneuil Hall and the Daily 
Advertiser. Anything that will make the 
madman quake in his bedchamber, and 
rouse his victims into reckless and desperate 





resistance. 


i 





This isthe only view an American, the 
child of 1620 and 1776, can take of Nihilism 
—any other unsettles and perplexes the eth- 
ies of our civilization. 

Born within sight of Bunker’s Hill, ina 
Commonwealth which adopts the motto of 
Algernon Sydney, sub libertate quietem (ac- 
cept no peace without liberty)—son of 
Harvard whose first pledge was *‘7ruth,” 
citizen of a republic based on‘the claim that 
no government is rightful unless resting on 
the consent of the people, and which assumes 
to lead in asserting the rights of humanity, 
I at least can say nothing else and nothin 
less, no, not if every tileon Cambridge roofs 
were a devil hooting my words. 

I shall bow to any rebuke from those who 
hold Christianity to command entire non- 
resistance. But criticism from any other 
quarter is only that nauseous hypocrisy 
which, stung by three penny tea-tax, piles 
Bunker Hill with granite and statues, prating 
the while of patriotism and broadswords, 
while like another Pecksniff, it recommends 
acentury of dumb submission and entire 
non-resistance to the Russians who, fora 
hundred years, have seen their sons by thou- 
sands dragged to death or exile, no one 
knows which, in this worse than Venetian 
mystery of police, and their maidens flogged 
to death in the market place, and who share 
the same fate if they presume to ask therea- 
son why. 

It is unfortunate,” says Jefferson, ‘‘that 
the efforts of mankind to secure the freedom 
of which they have been deprived should be 
accompanied with violence 4nd even with 
crime. But while we weep over the means 
we must pray for the end.” Pray fearless- 
ly for such ends; there is norisk. ‘‘Men 
are all tories by nature,” says Arnold, 
when tolerably well off; only monstrous in- 
justice and atrocious cruelty can rouse 
them.” Some talk of the rashness of the 
uneducated classes. Alas! ignorance is far 
oftener obstinate than rash. Against one 
French Revolution—the scarecrow of the 
ages—weigh Asia, ‘‘carved in stone,” and 
a thousand years of Europe, with her half- 
dozen nations meted out and trodden down. 
to be the dull and contented footstools of 
priests and kings. The customs of a thous- 
and years ago are the sheet-anchor of the 
passing generation, so deeply buried, so 
fixed, that the most violent efforts of the 
maddest fanatic can drag it but a hand’s 
breadth. 

Before the war Americans were like 
the crowd in that terrible hall of Eblis 
which Beckford painted for us—each man 
with his hand pressed on the incurable sore 
in his busom, and pledged not to speak of 
it—compared with other lands we were in- 
tellectually and morally a nation of cowards. 

When I first entered the Roman States a 
custom-house official seized all my French 
books. In vain I held up to him a treatise 
by Fenelon, and explained that it was by a 
Catholic Archbishop of Cambray. Gruffly 
he answered, ‘‘It makes no difference; it is 
French.” As I surrendered the volume to 
his remorseless grasp, I could not but honor 
the nation which had made its revolution- 
ary purpose so definite that despotism 
feared its very language. I only wished 
that injustice and despotism everywhere 
_— one day have as good cause to hate 
and to fear everything American. 

At last thatdisgraceful seal of slave com- 
plicity is broken. Let us inaugurate a new 
departure, recognize that we are afloat on 
the current of Niagara—eternal vigilance 
the condition of our safety—that we are ir- 
revocably pledged to the world not to go 
back to bolts and bars—could not if we 
would, and would not if we could. Never 
again be ours the fastidious scholarship that 
shrinks from rude contact with the masses. 
Very pleasant itis tositaway up in the 
world,s theatre and criticise the ungraceful 
struggles of the gladiators, shrug one’s 
shoulders at the actors’ harsh cries, anc let 
every one know that but for “‘this villainous 
saltpeter, you would yourself have been a 
soldier.” But Bacon says: ‘‘In the theatre 
of man’s life, God and His angels only should 
be lookers-on.” ‘‘Sin is not taken out of 
man, as Eve was out of Adam, by putting 
him to sleep.” ‘‘Very beautiful,” says Rich- 
ter, ‘‘is the eagle when he floats with out- 
stretched wings aloft in the clear blue; but 
sublime when he plunges down through the 
tempest to his eyrie on the cliff, where his 
unfledged young ones dwell and are star- 
py ol ficcept proud] y the analysis of Fish- 
er Ames: ‘‘A monarchy is a man-of-war, 
stanch, iron-ribbed and resistless when under 
full sail; yet a single hidden rock sends her 
to the bottom. Our Republicis a raft bard 
to steer, and your feet always wet, but noth- 
ing can sink her.” 

fr the Alps piled -in cold and silence be 
the emblem of despotism, we joyfully take 
the ever-restless oceun for ours, only pure 
because never still. 

To be as good as our fathers we must be 
better. They silenced their fears and sub- 
dued their prejudices, inaugurating free 
speech and equality with no precedent on 
the file. Europe shouted, ‘‘madmen,” and 

ave us forty years for the shipwreck. 
With serene faith they persevered. Let us 
rise to their level, crush appetite and pro- 
hibit temptation if it rots great cities. En- 
trench labor in sufficient bulwarks against 
that wealth which without the tenfold 
strength of modern incorporation, wrecked 
the Grecian and Roman States—and with a 
sterner effort still, summon women into 
civil life as reinforcement to our laboring 
ranks in the effort to make our civilization 
a success. 

Sit not, like the figures on our silvér coin, 
looking ever backward. 


New occasions teach new duties, 

Time makes ancient pe uncouth 
They must upward still ant onward, 
Who would keep abreast of truth. 

Lo, before us gleam our watchfires— 
We ourselves must pilgrims be, 

Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly 
Through the desperate winter sea. 

Nor attempt the future’s portal 

With the past’s blood-rusted key. 


PROGRESS iN CONNECTICUT. 





A correspondent of the New Haven 
Palladium thus sums up the situation in 
Connecticut: 

Every year and in every State, progress 
towards equality before the law of women 





with men otherwise than by the ballot ap- 
pears. That progress is the sure forerunner 
of the absolute equality indicated and as- 
sured by the ballot itself. The ballot will 
be at last attained by women as other great 
changes are made, not dramatically, with 
startling theatrical contrasts and resounding 
acclamations, but by almost imperceptible 
oo . ions, as the morning succeeds the 
night. 
n Connecticut, scarcely a year has 

since 1843, when some mitigation of an old 
abuse in the law against women has not 
been made, some wrong redressed in whole 
or in part, some change made for the bet- 
terand they re all inthe direction of a 
nearer approach to equality of women with 
men before the law. This year the Legis- 
lature has given us a law greatly needed and 
most valuable to women rendering married 
men criminally liable to punishment for 
neglect of their manifest duty to support 
their families. In 1880, male and female 
night walkers were put on an absolute 
equality before the law and an act was 
passed providing that a married woman’s 

roperty shall be listed in herown name, 
if she or her husband so wishes. In 1879 
husbands and wives were placed on an 
equality as to testifying sgainst each other 
in criminal cases—except that the wife 
when she has received personal violence 
from her husband may be compelled to 
testify, the same as any other witness. 

In 1878 it was enacted that ‘‘all property 
hereafter acquired by any married woman 
shall be held to her sole and separate use.” 
In 1877 a great change was made in the 
property rights of married women. In all 
marriages after the passage of that act, the 
interest of the survivor, whether widow or 
widower, in the Property of the deceased 
intestate shall be absolutely equal, and a 
right to the use for life of one-third in value 
of all property of the deceased shall not be 
defeated by will. Separate earnings of the 
wife shall be her sole property. She shall 
have power to make contracts with third 
parties and can convey to them her real 
and personal property in the same manner 
as if she was unmarried. Other important 
changes were made, in the same act. In the 
same year a wife was made a competent 
witness against her husband in any action 
brought against him for necessaries fur- 
nished her while living apart from him. 

In 1876 children born out of wedlock 
were declared legitimate when their parents 
intermarried after the birth of said children, 
and recognized them as their own; and 
every person abetting the escape of a girl 
or boy from the reform school shall be pun- 
ished the same in one case as in the other. 
In 1875 marriage was made to operate as a 
revocation of a will previously made, if 
provision is not made in the will for such 
an event; and a married woman who has 
become addicted to immoderate drinking of 
alcoholic liquors after her marriage, while 
her husband was engaged in the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors in the same house where 
they resided, may have a separate mainte- 
nance from her husband, according to his 
ability. 

And so almost, if not quite, every year, 
some new shred or patch of change in the 
old ‘scandal of our jurisprudence”’ has ap- 
peared, all tending in the direction of abso- 
lute equality before the law for man and 
for woman, and so quietly preparing the 
way for that final guarantee and indication 
of equality of justice, that can alone be 
found in an impartial ballot. * 
New Haven, Ct. 


_ LITERARY NOTICES. 


Motser Hvusparp’s CupBoarp. Pub- 
lished by the Young Ladies society, First 
Baptist Church, Rochester N. Y. Thisisa 
neat little cook-book of 80 pages, and is for 
sale in this city by A. Williams; also by 
Mrs. Wm. T, Mills, East Avenue, opposite 
Megis street, Rochester, N. Y. Its motto, 

‘Double, double, toil and trouble 
Fire burn, and cauldron bubble.” 

Perhaps means to imply, that cooking 
will be by no means made lighter, no mat- 
ter how nice cook books we have. 
HANDBOOK OF PuncTUATION. By Marshall 

T. Bigelow, of the University Press. Price 

50 cents. Lee & Shepard, publishers. 
This valuable little manual will be of great 
use, to proof-readers especially, who know 
how frequent are the occasions when one 
needs a decisive opinion from some one 
who can speak with authority, as to mat- 
ters of punctuation, abbreviation, use of 
capitals, syllabification, etc. Mr. Bigelow 
also adds, out of the wealth of his long ex- 
perience, a few hints to authors that will 
be gratefully appreciated by compositors 
who have to puzzle over carelessly marked 
manuscript, as well as by the author who 
can insure safe reading by attention to these 
rules, 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF CARLYLE. By Edwin 
Mead. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Boston. Price $1.25. 

The author quotes on the fly leaf Emer- 
son, who says ‘Carlyle has, best of all men 
in England, kept the manly attitude of his 
time. His errors of opinion are as 
nothing in comparison with this merit, in 
ee 

his book is written with loving appre- 
ciation of its subject, and defends Carlyle 
from himself. He says: ‘‘What is to be 
said of thes reminiscences”? ‘‘First that 
they are no true revelation of Carlyle at all 
to him who does not already know Carlyle, 
and know where to place them.” ‘To 
print them, is like exhibiting a sketch by 
some great master almost blotted out by his 
tears.” The book is timely. The Philos- 
ophy of Carlyle should be read along with 
the ‘‘memories,” and the ‘‘reminiscences,” 
It is a valuable contribution to the perma- 
nent literature of the great man of whom, 
and of whose works it treats. 

Lockwood and Brooks, have brought out 
in a neat pamphlet the oration of Gov. 
John D. Long, and the ode by Col, T. W. 
Higginson before the Grand Army posts of 
Suffolk County at Tremont Temple Boston, 
May 30, 1881. Price, 20 cents. For sale 
by the booksellers. The oration and the 
ode had a wide circulation through the 
press at the time of their delivery. But 
they are each gems, valuable to have, and 
to keep in their present form. 











Eminent Physicians 

are prescribing that tried and true remedy, 
Kidney-Wort,for the worst cases of bilious- 
ness and constipation, as well as for kidrey 
complaints. There is scarcely a person to 
be found that will not be atly benefited 
by a thorough course of Kidney- ort every 
spring. If you feel out of sorts and don’t 
know why, ry 4 pocnge of -Kidney-Wort 
and you will feel like a new creature. -—Jn- 
dianapolis Sentinel. 


Cured of Drinking. 

“A young friend of mine was cured of 
an insatiable thirst for liquor, which had so 
prostrated him that he was unable to do 
any business. He was entirely cured by 
the use of Hop Bitters. It allayed all that 
burning thirst; took away the appetite for 
liquor; made his nerves steady, and he has 
remained a sober and steady man for more 
than two years, and has no desire to return 
to his cups; I know of a number of others 
that have been cured of drinking by it.”— 
hr a leading R. R. Official, Chicago, II). 
—Times. 














ART EMBROIDERY STAMPING. 


NOT ERASIBLE. 


J.D. CLAPP, 23 Winter St. 


During repairs our accomodations have been limi- 
ted. Customers are now invited to our newly fitted 
rooms where, with increased facilities, we can fill all 
orders at short notice for Stamping, Detigning, Copy- 
ing, Embroidery and Materials. 


Artistic Paper Hangings. 


A large stock of the latest designs of Paper Hang 
ings, Borders, Dadoes and Friezes, retailing as low 
as any other store in Boston, 


TE. SwAaAnt 
20 CORNHILL, . =. BOSTON. 


TINTED PAPERS, 
IRISH LINEN PAPER, 


RETAILED AT 
WHOLESALE PRICES. 


H. H. CARTER, 3 Beacon St. 


(2 Examine or send for samples. 

















JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.’S 


BEEF, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonite. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


504 Washington St., cor Bedford &treet. 1w 


_B. F. Sargent, 


PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL 


Picture Frames, 
Wholesale and Retail. 
Paintings, Engravings, Etc,, 
Neatly and Promptly Framed. Old Frames Re-gilt. 
69 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


$72* WEEK. $12 a day at home ey! made. 
Costly outfit free. Address Trug & Co., Au- 
gusta, Maine. 


Rubber Waterproot 


GARMENTS 
Can be found in large assortment, for Ladies and 
Children, in prices from $2.00 to $6.00 at 

126 TREMONT STREET. 
8. L. LOUGEE. 


Student Note Books 
20 cts. 25 cts. 30 cts. and 35 cts. each. 


VIEWS. 
VIEWS, ETC. 


Nathaniel W. Appleton, 
F 7 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON. — an 


- CORTICELLI 
Embroidery Silk, 


ON SPOOLS (4 Skeics Each). 


Ladies, save time and money, and improve your 
Art Work by using these goods. 

This Embroidery Silk soid on spools is of better 
quality than that commonly sold in skeins. A 
good assortment of the popular Corticelli brand in 
the most beautiful shades can be found at 


N. D. WHITNEY & CO’S, 27 
Corner Tremont and Winter Streetv, Boston, 3m 


STERESCOPIC PHOTOGRAPHIC 


RE LI ABLE ENGLISH WHITE 


GuANITE WARE, 
ENGLISH KITCHEN 


WARE, 
GOODS inocuns & anos. 
SILVER PLATED 
GooDs, 
AT 


Low Prices/ssan 


BELL'S INSECT EXTERMINATOR 


Used and recommended by all leading hotels, restau 
rants and dinivg saloons as being far superior to 
anything in the market for killing water bugs, cock- 
roaches, bed bugs, etc. GEORGE C. GOODWIN 
& CO., General Agents. 

Tremont House, May 24, 1881. Would rather have 
one pound of Bell’s Ineect Exterminator than two of 
any other powder in the market, 8. W. Balcom, 
Clerk. For sale by all druggists and grocers. BELL 

CO., 85 Green st., will give $100 for any place they 
cannot entirely rid of any insect pest. 


$66 a week “re own town. Terms and $5 out- 
fitfree. Address H. Hattett & Co., Port- 
nd, Maine. 
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